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With the SATURDAY REVIEW of 20 January, and thence- 
JSorward monthly, there will appear an article giving a 
general conspectus of current German literature. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The fortunes of Ladysmith reached a point on Satur- 
day last which raised the most intense feelings of 
anxiety throughout the kingdom. From telegrams 
sent by General Buller containing heliographic mes- 
sages received from General White it appeared 
that the most determined attack yet attempted by 
the Boers was in progress, and that the issue 
was doubtful. The attack on Czsar’s Camp began 
at 2.45 A.M. on Saturday and the latest news was a 
message received by General Buller at 4 p.m. that the 
enemy at midday had been beaten off for the present 
but they were still round the position in great numbers 
especially to the south and that a renewed attack was 
very probable. No further information on that day 
could be obtained owing to the failure of the sun but 
on Sunday another message was received which con- 
tinued the account of the attack down to 3.15 P.M. on 
Saturday and it ended with the ominous sentence, 
‘*Very hard pressed.” General Buller in forwarding 
this message added that according to a camp rumour 
at Frere the enemy had been defeated at 5 p.m. and 
400 prisoners taken. 


On Monday a message from General White dated 
2 P.M. on Sunday gave some further details of what 
had taken place. The .assault continued until 7.30 
on Saturday, the enemy «was in great strength and 
pushed the attack with the greatest courage and 
energy, the entrenchments being three times taken 
and retaken. One point in the British position had 
been occupied by the Boers the whole day but at dusk 
they were turned out at the point of the bayonet by the 
Devon Regiment. Everywhere the enemy had been 
repulsed with heavy loss (according to his own account 
4 men killed and 15 wounded) greatly exceeding that of 
the British and there was elation among the troops ‘‘ at 
the services they had rendered to the Queen.” For the 
present therefore Ladysmith has been saved from 
‘immediate danger but its relief so far as appears has 
not been carried a step nearer. A most disappointing 
feature of the situation is that General Buller took 
no effective’ part in the operations. He has, how- 
ever, since made a movement. On 11 January he 


occupied Potgieter’s Drift on the Tugela, and is now 
about fifteen miles from Ladysmith. 


At Colesberg and Molteno there is no material change 
in the position. What General French describes as a 
‘* serious accident ” occurred at Colesberg in an attack 
by four companies of the rst Suffolk Regiment upon a 
hill one mile from their camp. Orders had been given 
to charge when the officer commanding was wounded 
and thereupon “‘ orders for retirement were given, it is 
said by the enemy.” Three-fourths of the force retreated 
to camp leaving the remainder to be overpowered ; 
seventy prisoners including seven officers were taken by 
the Boers. No news except from Boer sources had 
been received until this week of an unsuccessful sortie 
from Mafeking made on 26 December. The loss both 
in officers and men was extremely heavy: but Colonel 
Baden Powell reports that the general situation remains 
unchanged. This also appears to be the case with the 
position at the Modder. The prisoners taken by Colonel 
Pilcher at Douglas have been sent to Belmont, a dis- 
tinction being drawn between the treatment of the Free 
Staters or Transvaalers as prisoners of war and that of 
the rebel Cape Colonists which we may hope to hear 
before long has been further emphasised. As a set-off 
to Colonel Pilcher’s success at Douglas, Kuruman, a 
small place between Vryburg and Mafeking, which had 
held out with great gallantry, has been compelled to 
surrender and 120 prisoners are said to have been taken. 


Accounts that have been coming in from corre- 
spondents of the battle of Magersfontein show that 
the main Boer position was one of excessive strength 
at the end of what is practically a defile flanked by 
kopjes. Lord Methuen’s plan seems to have been to 
attack a position on the south-east of this defile, as a 
preliminary to an attack on their main position. A 
series of misfortunes—partly due to inevitable circum- 
stances and partly due to faulty arrangements—rendered 
this plan abortive. On the afternoon of the roth Lord 
Methuen started from Modder River. About 4.30 P.M. 
his guns opened fire on the Boer position at a range 
of 3,000 yards. The fire was effective, for the Boers 
admit that they suffered more heavily on this occasion 
than they did in the battle of the following day. Night 
closed the scene without any decisive result, and 
gunners, Highlanders and oth Lancers _bivouacked 
where they were—about two miles north-west of Modder 
River Station. 


Lord Methuen then decided (disastrously) on a night 
attack. The night was dark—which was an advantage 
—but the heavy rain was a serious drawback to our 
troops. The Highland brigade was told off to execute 
the attack in almost complete ignorance of the exact 
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whereabouts or strength of the Boer position, while 
the Boers seem to have been aware of all their move- 
ments. Quarter column—perhaps inevitable owing to 
the nature of the country and the darkness of the 
night—was the formation adopted. Suddenly as awful 
a fire as any troops have ever had to face was poured 
in this dense mass at a range of but 300 yards. At 
dawn the Gordons and two battalions of Coldstreams 
were sent up to support the Highlanders, but all hope 
of taking the position was gone. There only remained 
the possibility that by holding on during the day, the 
Boers—as at Modder River—might decamp during the 
night. But neither event came off: the British did not 
hold on; the Boers did not decamp. 


The Yeomanry force we are sending to South Africa 
is a costly experiment, and we think that the money 
would have ‘been better spent in organising more 
irregular troops in the country itself. There are still 
plenty of men in the Cape able to ride and shoot, 
knowing the country and its people well, who are 
anxious to be enrolled. Doubtless most of the force 
we are sending out can ride if they cannot shoot— 
although reports say that many are far from proficient 
in the first respect. Still it is not enough to be able to 
ride to become a proficient cavalryman. The case of 
the colonials who have done such valuable work is 
different. They have mostly been accustomed to ride 
and shoot from childhood. It is hardly by such means 
as = are now adopting that the situation will be 
saved. 


During the week Mr. A. J. Balfour has made several 
speeches to his constituents in East Manchester on the 
policy of the Government in regard to the war; which 
have been received witha unanimous expression —not of 
praise. Six or eight months ago, he said, the Ministry 
did not regard war as inevitable, or highly probable, 
and the warlike preparations of the Boers during the 
last two years could not be made the subject of protest 
owing to the plausibility given to them by the Raid. 
It was thought that diplomacy would be able to tide 
matters at least over the present year, until, in fact, 
such time when the Boers should precipitate the 
struggle from which they hoped to gain a national 
advantage. In August it would have been impossible 
to ask Parliament for supplementary estimates for 
calling out the Reserves and employing the Militia, 
even if the view of the Ministry had been that war was 
inevitable. The unanimity which showed itself at a 
later stage ‘‘ and which was worth many army corps” 
would then have been wanting. If it had not been for 
‘*the unhappy entanglement of Ladysmith,” the 25,000 
men put into Africa before the Reserves and the Militia 
were called out would have been, as they then appeared 
to be, reasonably sufficient, though no doubt the military 
efficiency of the Boers was underrated. 


The War Office, Mr. Balfour went on to say, 
had done excellently in putting into the field three 
Army Corps, 7,000 miles from home, a feat unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world. As to the 
artillery it was a delusion to suppose it was in- 
ferior ; but it was intended for a mobile force and not 
for a beleaguered fortress. The course of the war 
however had demonstrated the necessity of having a 
large number of guns of greater range and less 
mobility, therefore such guns had been sent out, 
were being sent out, and would be sent out in abundant 
numbers. The generals had not been hampered by 
orders from home. If the Government in common with 
**the man in the street” had been slow to appreciate 
the trend of events, now that it had been found that 
the destruction of our rule in South Africa was intended, 
the policy would be pursued without wavering which 
should make this war impossible of repetition. 


Of the too many unhappy things which Mr.° Balfour 
said, perhaps the least felicitous was his taunt against 
the military critics. We are accused, exclaimed the 
First Lord of the Treasury, of not arming our artillery 
with guns. equal to those of the Boers, and of not 
having sent out enough mounted infantry. But which 
of our wise-after-the-event critics said a word about 
guns or mounted infantry before the war? This is not 
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worthy of Mr. Balfour. It is really not the business of 
outsiders, however competent, to teach the War Office 
authorities their duty, and we can imagine the snubbing 
they would have received had they attempted the task. 
The fact is the War Office people waited for the perfect 
gun until they were caught with a very imperfect one. 
According to Mr. Balfour the Government and the War 
Office must both take their instructions from the man 
in the street. In some contrast to the tone adopted by 
the First Lord of the Treasury was the speech of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Marylebone on 
Thursday. Mr. Brodrick neither deprecates criticism 
nor pretends that there is no case against the Govern- 
ment for Ministers to meet—he only asks for a suspen- 
sion of judgment until the whole truth can be told—a 
perfectly fair request. Unfortunately it is Mr. Balfour’s 
and not Mr. Brodrick’s speech that will be re- 
membered. 


Lord Charles Beresford at a banquet given to him 
by the London Chamber of Commerce ascribed all our 
shortcomings to our budget for defence being made 
out not on the exigencies of defence but on the exigen- 
cies of finance or of party government. This sounds 
very much like an echo of Mr. Balfour’s account of 
the reason for not obtaining supplementary votes in 
August. It is not any particular failure of duty on 
the part of the War Office in the present state of 
affairs that calls down Lord Charles Beresford’s animad- 
versions but the fact that the Army has no businesslike 
line to offer the people when it asks for money; and 
therefore that the requirements of the whole system of 
defence were never put before the country. This is all 
very well, but Lord Charles did not make clear what that 
‘* line” ought to be. Indeed, his own “ line” of oratory 
is too cheap to be effective as criticism. 


Several other German ships besides the ‘‘ Bundesrath” 
have been seized near Delagoa Bay on suspicion of 
carrying contraband, and representations have been 
made by the German Foreign Office to Great Britain 
on the subject. There appears to be a_ reasonable 
cause of irritation in the delay that has occurred in 
ascertaining the facts. The vessels ought to be released 
at the earliest possible moment if they were not liable 
to seizure and the process of inquiry has been ex- 
ceedingly slow. But so far as the German Government 
and the German newspapers have advanced objections 
against the legal right of England to detain vessels 
trading between neutral ports with suspicious cargoes the 
weight of authority is against them. It is satisfactory 
to know that this is being recognised and that there 
seems a reasonable prospect of the whole matter being 
settled without any serious complications arising 
between the two countries. The representation made 
by America as to the seizure of food-stuff cargoes as 
contraband is a different matter, and is based on very 
much stronger ground. It is stated that the Govern- 
ment has decided that food stuffs can only be detained 
when proved to be destined for the enemy’s service. 
The American flour will therefore be released. 


These seizures have served admirably the purpose of 
the German Navy League, as the Emperor’s telegram 
to the King of Wiirtemburg shows. In allusion to 
these seizures he said ‘‘I hope the events of the last 
few days have convinced more and more extensive 
circles that Germany’s honour, as well as her interests, 
must be protected on distant seas, and that for this 
purpose Germany must be mighty at sea as well as on 
land.” Count von Bilow quoted this telegram at the 
christening ceremony of the ‘‘ Deutschland,” the new 
boat for the Hamburg-American Line, ‘‘ designed to 
rank above all other ships that cross the ocean.” His 
speech is aptly described as ‘‘German commercial 
eloquence.”’ The constant reiteration of the boast that 
Germany has entered upon the theatre of Weltpolitik is 
really becoming monotonous. Moreover it is some- 
what inconsistent to flaunt German navies, German 
commerce, German colonies and ‘‘ Deutschland iber 
alles” incessantly before our eyes at the same time 
that German newspapers are filled with denunciations 
of British selfishness, boastfulness, greed and arrogance. 
The moral of all this display of the vast increase of 
German foreign trade and of the German mercantile 
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marine is the necessity for the big navy which is now the 


Emperor’s constant pre-occupation. His Majesty must 
be greatly pleased with the ‘‘ Deutschland.” She is a 
far larger vessel than the ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse.” She has been constructed in accordance with 
the requirements of the Imperial Admiralty, and in case 
of war can be filled with a considerable number of guns 
to act as a swift cruiser. 


It is impossible to ignore the significance of continued 
Russian activity on the Afghan frontier. First we 
had the usual reports of threatened disturbances, and 
rumours of a Russian Mission to Kabul—now an 
actual movement of troops from the Caucasus to 
Khushk—an explanation that is obviously irrelevant 
and a disavowal of ulterior intentions. Experience 
has shown the value of such disavowals. The presence 
of a powerful force at Khushk with preparations for an 
advance on Herat can have but one meaning—a menace 
to British India or its ally the Amir. What we have 
next to fear is the action of ‘‘agents provocateurs” in 
Afghan Turkistan unless further action on the frontier 
is influenced by the enthusiastic and spontaneous 
outburst of loyalty’on the part of all the great Indian 
Feudatories who now vie with one another in placing 
their whole resources at the disposal of the Empire in 
which they share. The value of this splendid demon- 
stration cannot be overlooked by our neighbours. 


The Finance Minister at Calcutta has made an 
important declaration concerning the scheme for a 
central bank of India. The new bank would be formed 
by the amalgamation of the three existing Presidency 
banks with an increase of capital, an extension of the 
class of business at present permissible to them, and 
a transfer of the financial basis and ultimate control to 
London. It is also suggested that the note issue now 
conducted by Government might be transferred to the 
bank but this is not indicated as essential. The 
interests of shareholders of the existing banks would 
be safeguarded and a portion at least of the new capital 
offered for subscription in India. Reasons are given by 
Mr. Dawkins to quiet the apprehension that the new bank 
would monopolise the business at present enjoyed by 
the various exchange banks. These assurances evidently 
failed to satisfy the managers of the threatened institu- 
tions who promptly met and entered a protest against 
the measure. Mr. Dawkins connects the scheme with 
the new currency system. He describes the present 
situation as wholly unsatisfactory and gravely prejudicial 
to the development of the country. If this is his descrip- 
tion of the measures recently announced with official 
acclamation, the telegraphic summary of the scheme 
clearly leaves a great deal to be more fully explained. 


The French Chambers resumed their sittings on 
Tuesday and it would appear so far as can at present 
be judged that recent events have not materially 
affected the position of the Ministry since it came into 
office seven months ago—it has lived successfully not 
only through the ordinary vicissitudes of Parliamentary 
struggles but through a period in which the very ex- 
istence of the Republic has been endangered by the 
plots and intrigues of various parties who, however 
much they differed in their ultimate aim, intended at 
least as a preliminary to overthrow the present system 
of government in France. From the Dreyfus trial, 
the Royalist conspiracy, and the so-called Nationalist 
movement, which is by no means finally defeated by 
M. Paul Dérouléde’s banishment, there remains a 
legacy of difficulties formidable enough to make all 
predictions of the ultimate result uncertain. In the 
meantime the Nationalist and Royalist parties have 
failed to carry any of their candidates for office in the 
Chambers, and M. Falli¢res who presided at the recent 
conspiracy trial has been elected President of the 
Senate and M. Deschanel re-elected President of the 
Chamber for the year. 


Very important intelligence appeared in Thursday’s 
Times” regarding the long-promised Canal which is 
to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific. According to 
the ‘* Times” correspondent an American Company has 
bought up the rights of the French Panama Company 


and will complete the work for $100,000,000. There is 
a most influential directorate and it is confidently 
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expected that the amount required will be raised by 
the issie of bonds. The concession from the 
Columbian Government to the French Company has 
still ten years to run. The proposed construction of 
such a Canal has for long been a feature in Presidential 
campaigns, but Nicaragua and not Panama has been 
generally accepted as the site. The contiguity of the 
former to our South American and West Indian posses- 
sions, and the certainty that the American Government 
would claim complete control of the Canal when 
finished, were distinctly menacing to our future rela- 
tions with the United States. If the arrangement 
indicated by the “‘ Times” should be successful it will 
also remove the difficulties that would have arisen 
under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 


Examination of the cause list of the present legal 
sittings, which began last Thursday, will dispose the 
general public to regard the jeremiads of the mere 
practitioner with qualified sympathy. The truth 
of the matter is that the business of litigation has 
never really been in a bad way: there have been 
‘“‘terms” when exceptional circumstances appeared 
to point to a lack of confidence on the part of the 
public in our legal tribunals, but all who are alive 
to the inwardness of the dismal failure of the elaborate 
tribunal of arbitration some years ago pompously 
set up in the City, realise the hold which in scarcely 
diminished power our historic courts still retain 
upon the regard of all classes of the community. 
All this is borne out by the figures for the current 
term, alike in the Court of Appeal and the Queen’s 
Bench Division. The increase in the number of matters 
demanding the attention of our Judges is alike re- 
markable. It is gratifying to note that Probate 
Admiralty and Divorce business is only stationary, and 
as usual the much-talked-of Chancery arrears are 
much less than they were. Altogether, there is 
not much wrong with the High Court of Judicature. 
We have now the long-looked-for extra Judge of the 
Chancery Division, and the Chancery arrears are even 
at the moment not excessive: The High Courts must 
clearly be allowed another year’s probation before 
condemnation can be decently passed. 


Mr. Justice North’s seat in the Chancery Division has 
been bestowed upon Mr. Buckley, Q.C. It was a sur- 
prise, when Mr. Farwell was raised to the Bench the 
other day, that he had been preferred to the great com- 
pany lawyer, and yet the latter’s name had become such 
a commonplace of suggestion for judicial preferment on 
the equity side, that his friends were beginning to fear 
he had lost his chance. However one of the ablest 
lawyers of the day now achieves a distinction which he 
merits in many ways. Mr. Buckley made his name by 
his many-‘‘ editioned ” work upon the Companies Acts, 
and it is probably not an exaggeration to say that no 
monograph has brought its author so great a practice 
since the epoch-making book of Lord St. Leonards’ 
youth ‘‘ Sugden on Vendors and Purchasers.”” The new 
Judge is not the equal ofa Davey in intellectual subtlety 
nor has he the force of Rigby when at the Bar, but he 
is an entirely competent man whose knowledge of 
Chancery jurisprudence is by.no means confined to his 
chosen speciality of company law. Mr. Justice Buckley 
should show himself a first-rate all-round judge of 
the Chancery Division and naturally he will be a tower 
of strength in company matters, a judicial feature long 
desiderated by the Bar as well as by the “‘ City.” 


Mr. Haldane in his inaugural address to the Scots 
Law Society at Edinburgh contrasted the ‘“‘ room up a 
dirty back stair entered by a little door off Downing 
Street ” in which the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council holds its sittings with the immense importance 
of the Court asa link in our Imperial system. We 
have neglected in a most amazing manner to fit this 
Court for the functions it has to perform. It occurred 
to our statesmen that representatives of the Colonies 
ought really to have a seat there, and an Act was 
passed enabling the Chief Justices of Canada, of the 
Cape and an Australian Chief Justice to give it their 
services, but we made no provision for their salaries 
and they had to pay their own expenses. It is not 
surprising they have ceaséd to appear in Downing 
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Street. The Australasian Federation Bill proposes to 
set up an appellate court which will take away much of 
the business from England. . The question is what 
should be done? Mr. Haldane’s proposal is to add 
three great representative lawyers from different parts 
of the Empire giving them a sufficient but moderate 
salary from the Imperial Exchequer, leaving it to the 
Colonies to make up the salaries to an amount suffi- 
cient to maintain the dignity and importance of the 
position. He would make these new Colonial repre- 
sentatives life peers in the House of Lords. 


From the speech of Mr. Benjamin Pickard M.P., the 
President of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
which met at Cardiff during the week, it appears evident 
that if high prices continue the miners have put them- 
selves in a remarkably favourable position for getting 
their share of the loot from the unfortunate consumer. 
If low prices of coal rule for the next four years the 
settlement under which the Federation miners are 
working secures them a minimum which has meant 
£6,000,000 a year more in wages than they would have 
obtained without such an arrangement. If high prices 
rule they have a good chance of getting the 60 per 
cent. advance which is the maximum fixed by the 
scheme ; and of this they have at present obtained 
45 per cent. The satisfactory part of this arrangement 
is that it at least enables the coal-owner and the coal- 
miner to share the booty quietly between them 
without making matters worse by strikes ; and for so 
much we may be thankful. We can envy the good 
fortune of both parties without charging either with 
wrongdoing in taking advantage of their market; but 
we may remind them that their period of prosperity 
may come to an end sooner than they expect. It is 
more disputable whether advantage should be taken 


of the scarcity of coal to bring forward a demand for 
an Eight Hours Bill. 


The Trade Returns for 1899 issued on Monday were 
as satisfactory as the Revenue Returns issued a week 
earlier. For the nine months covered by the Revenue 
Returns, an increase of 44,379,000 over the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year is shown, excise and 
customs accounting for two-fifths of the improvement. 
The advance in trade during the year is equally striking. 
Imports amounted to £485,075,514, an increase of 
£,14,696,931 on 1898; but exports went ahead by no 
less than £31,301,407, the total amounting to 
4£264,660,647. Reduced to percentages this means 
that whereas imports advanced 3'1 per cent., exports 
advanced 13°4 per cent. Exports, however, enjoy the 
advantage of the inclusion in the Return of new ships to 
the value of over £9,000,000. Imports have been kept 
down by the lesser quantities of raw material purchased, 
and exports have been swollen by the 6,800,000 tons 
increase in coal. Sugar imports were more valuable 
by nearly a quarter of a million sterling, the gain going 
to France—a fact not without significance seeing 
that France was the one dissentient at the last Sugar 
Bounty Conference. 


We shrink from the suspicion of a pun upon a name, 
but it is the simple truth that for the past week markets 
on the Stock Exchange have been Buller. The dismal 
cable on Saturday last about White being very hard 
pressed naturally sent all prices down, and ‘the sun 
went out” in Capel Court as well as at Frere Camp. 
On Monday came the rumour of the gallant defence of 
Ladysmith, and its confirmation from the War Office in 
the afternoon was just in time to give prices a much- 
needed fillip on the first day of the settlement. The 
account showed that nearly all the weak operators, or 
stale bulls as they are sometimes called, had been 
knocked out in that terrible Christmas week, and there 
are few accounts open for the rise. This fact together 
with the greater abundance of money and consequent re- 
duction of the Bank rate to 5 per cent. made the carry- 
ing-over rates light. The markets are therefore in a 
healthier condition than they have been for some time. 
The news of General Buller’s latest movement was 
received with enthusiasm in ‘‘ the House,” and sent 
leading Kaffirs up like rockets. The improvement was 
general, Consols closing 99 7-16. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S DILATORY PLEAS. 


| =e items must be placed to the credit of Mr- 
Balfour, and therefore of the Government; his 
transparent honesty, the successful mobilisation of over 
100,000 troops, and the unqualified determination to 
prosecute the war to a satisfactory conclusion. Mr. 
Balfour made so many damaging admissions that he 
was obviously sincere. We have heard that the German 
Government boasts that it can mobilise a million men 
in twenty-four hours: but that is the compulsory 
system. To a War Office which has to work upona 
voluntary system considerable credit is due for mobi- 
lising three army corps within three months, and we 
do not wish to deprive Lord Wolseley of one jot or 
tittle of the merit earned by the author of our short- 
service system. With one or two exceptions of slow 
steaming and bad feeding, the Admiralty has done its 
work of transporting men, horses, and guns to ports. 
six thousand miles off very well. And on the subject 
of seeing the war through, and accepting no terms 
short of absolute submission on the part of the enemy, 
Mr. Balfour was quite sound. But when we have said 
all this, we fear we have exhausted the praise which we 
can bestow upon the speeches which Mr. Balfour has been 
delivering in Manchester during the week. It would’ 
shock a good many people to describe Mr. Balfour as 
frivolous. Yet on this occasion he seems to have abso- 
lutely failed to realise the seriousness of the charges 
against the Government, or to have risen to the height 
of the occasion. From the manner of his luncheon 
speech at the Manchester Conservative Club, we gather 
that Mr. Balfour regards the adverse criticism which is 
apparently soaking through even Azs philosophy as 
merely a more than usually vigorous exercise of party 
polemics. He never made a greater mistake in his life. 
The Government is now face to face, not with Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, but with the nation. We are 
willing to make every allowance for Mr. Balfour's 
idiosyncracies in the matter of transacting the popular 
side of his duties. We know that he very rarely reads 
the newspapers ; and that he never prepares the word- 
ing of his speeches. Extemporaneous oratory has its 
charm and its danger. In a moment of national 
emergency like the present, we are a little impatient of 
the indolence that will not choose, and weigh, and if 
necessary write down, words that are addressed to the 
anxious ears of millions. ‘‘ Unanimity is worth several 
army corps”—what can Mr. Balfour’s best friends, 
amongst whom we reckon ourselves, make of such 
a phrase as that? It means that Parliamentary and 
electoral support is to be bought by thousands of 
lives and millions of pounds. The unanimous support 
of the Radical party, in and out of Parliament, is not 
worth the fiftieth part of a single army corps, not 
worth the bones of a single ‘“‘ gentleman in khaki.” 
Brutally cynical Mr. Balfour is not. The sentence was 
obviously a clumsy attempt to express a commonplace 
idea, namely, that union is strength. But as Renan 
said, ‘‘ Une phrase mal agencée répond presque toujours 
& une pensée inexacte.” What really great man ever 
cared a row of pins about unanimity? He proposes 
what he believes to be right; he carries it if he can; 
and if he cannot, he leaves the responsibility to others. 

The charges against the Government have been worn 
by much rolling into smooth, round pebbles, which the 
puniest arm may sling against Goliath. They are, that 
the inevitable war ought to have been foreseen ; and 
that being foreseen it ought to have been met with 
adequate preparation. Not to foresee the inevitable in 
the ordinary affairs of life quickly brings its own 
punishment. But in the greater business of governing 
an empire this kind of blindness is generally called 
by a harsher name than folly. Mr. Balfour’s 
answer is that if the Cabinet erred in not 
foreseeing that the Boers would fight, they 
erred in company with the balance of instructed 
opinion upon South Africa. That has been the mis- 
chief. Instead of believing the despatches and reports. 
addressed to them by their own agents, diplomatic and 
military, Her Majesty’s Ministers preferred to rely upon 


_ the reckless assertions of gentlemen who despised the 


Boers, and whose wish was father to their thought. 
With all deference to Mr. Balfour, the country expects 
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its Government to be in possession of better informa- 
tion than the man in the street. And they were in pos- 
session of detailed information as to the numbers and 
armament of the enemy, though Mr. Balfour’s speeches 
excite a suspicion that he at all events was ignorant of 
that information. With careless candour however Mr. 
Balfour gives us a further peep into the Ministerial 
mind. While thinking it improbable that the negotia- 
tions would end in war, Ministers seem to have been 
convinced that at all events they would be able “‘ to tide 
over®”’ 1899, even if next, that is this year the Boers 
should precipitate the struggle. This is a deplorable 
admission, for if this were their view,*the Government 
should have written despatches in a very different key, 
fortified our frontier positions, and reinforced our 
garrisons. As to our unpreparedness, Mr. Balfour 
stoutly maintains that our field guns are as 
good as those of the Boers, or those of any other 
European Power, and that had it not been for ‘‘ the 
unhappy entanglement at Ladysmith,” 25,000 men 
would have been ample for defensive purposes. What 
Mr. Balfour means by this remark we do not know. 
Who is responsible for the unhappy entanglement ? 
We remember that it was the Duke of Newcastle who 
instructed Lord Raglan to undertake the siege of 
Sebastopol under the impression that it could only last 
a few weeks.- Is Lord Lansdowne, or Sir Alfred 
Milner, or the Governor of Natal, responsible for the 
entanglement at Ladysmith? If it be any one of these, 
it is not consistent with Mr. Balfour’s statement that 
the generals had been left a free hand. We are not 
going to be entangled in Mr. Balfour’s pseudo-scientific 
disquisition on the mobility and range of guns. We 
agree with the substance of Lord Dunraven’s pithy 
letter to the ‘‘Times,” that the Boers seem pretty 
handy with heavy guns, and that where the Boers 
can drag them the British could, if they had 
them. It is something to learn that new guns have 
been, are being, and will be despatched to the seat of 
war, though that is hardly an excuse for their not being 
there in November. It is perfectly true—and it is the 
best point that Mr. Balfour made at the Conservative 
Club—that the War Offices of France and Germany 
have practically only one problem to master, how to 
defend their own and how to invade the other’s country. 
England has in the course of the century waged wars 
in the Peninsula, in the Crimea, in Egypt, in India, and 
in South Africa. This entails upon our War Office a 
task incomparably more difficult than that of the 
French and German authorities. The nation makes 
allowance for the fact, and is not exacting. But there 
are limits to its patience ; and it would be well if the 
next Cabinet Minister, who addresses the public, would 
take it from us that those limits are nearly reached. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


| Pagees ROBERTS has now arrived at the Cape, and 

it is to be hoped that he will not let himself be 
drawn into the fatal vortex of Natal which has already 
absorbed too much of the brains and the matter of our 
army. The problem before him is perhaps one as hard 
as general ever had to solve, and the main difficulty 
which confronts him is not so much what he should do, 
but what he should not directly interfere with. How 
such a state of things has come to pass it is idle now 
to speculate. Whether therefore it is the Govern- 
ment, the War Office, the system, Sir William Butler, 
Sir Henry Goodenough, the generals of the spot or 
the nation at large which is primarily to .blame is 
a matter which must be shelved to some more con- 
venient season. Happily we are at present free to 
concentrate our energies on the crisis of the moment, 
and are not confronted with the supreme difficulties 
which fatally hampered the proceedings of George III. 
and his advisers in the great colonial crisis of the last 
century. Upon this we may at least congratulate our- 
selves, although it would be foolish as yet to boast too 
much of our good fortune. 

To turn to actual details. On the 6th some disquieting 
telegrams were transmitted to us from Ladysmith. 
At 2.45 A.M that morning, the Boers, abandoning 
their usual defensive tactics, attacked Czsar’s Camp 
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in considerable force. This attack was repulsed. But 
the fighting was by no means over; for the Boers 
soon received reinforcements from the South. Czsar’s 
Camp is the most southerly post held by the Lady- 
smith garrison. It is a most important tactical 
point, and lies at the southern end of a ridge which 
runs northwards to Ladysmith. There the Manchester 
Regiment and the Gordon Highlanders were encamped. 
At 12.45 P.M. another heliograph message from Sir 
George White reported that the enemy had been 
beaten off, but as they were in very large torce another 
attack was soon anticipated. Three hours later this 
alarming message was received—‘‘ Attack renewed. 
Very hard pressed.” The sun_ then failed and 
the heliograph became useless. No wonder that the 
public anxiety rose very high. The situation was 
undoubtedly critical, and had not Sir George White 
had under him troops which may justly be de- 
scribed as the flower of our army, the direst con- 
sequences might have ensued. We have since 
learnt that the attack, which throughout was carried 
out with extreme courage and tenacity, continued until 
7.30 P.M. Wagon Hill was taken and retaken three 
times. In one of these attacks the Boers advanced so far 
that some were killed by the bayonets of the Gordons 
and the Manchesters. Colonel Ian Hamilton was in 
command at this point, and rendered—as the official 
report tells us—‘‘ valuable services.” One spot was in 
possession of the Boers the whole day, and it was only 
at dusk that an extremely gallant charge of the 
Devonshire Regiment drove them away. In the end 
the Boers were repulsed at every point, and their losses 
are stated to have been much heavier than ours. The 
Free State Boers, who are said to have been forced 
into the most dangerous places by their brethren of the 
Transvaal, lost most heavily.. It is worthy of remark 
that these excellent results were obtained mainly by the 
efforts of the three regiments who won us our only 
unqualified success in this war—Elandslaagte. On 
the same day the relieving column—whose doings 
are still more or less a closed book to us—made 
a demonstration northwards. At 2 p.m. General 
Clery’s division and some mounted troops ad- 
vanced towards Colenso. At 2.30 P.M. the naval 
guns opened fire on some kopjes held by the 
Boers, and two hours later the field guns advanced. 
The Boers on their side fired a few shots; and our 
side, after advancing within 3,000 yards of Colenso, 
retired at 6.30 p.M. As to the state of affairs south of 
the Tugela we know little. Still from what we do 
know, General Clery’s move appears to have been a 
somewhat feeble performance, considering that the 
Boer position is some twenty miles in length and there- 
fore presumably vulnerable at various points, and that a 
considerable number of Boers must have been with- 
drawn for the supreme effort to take Ladysmith. Sir 
Redvers Buller however is again moving and has 
occupied Potgieter’s Drift on the Tugela. The step is 
important only as the first stage in a general 
flank movement. From the South we have heard 
little from General Gatacre, nor are we likely to 
hear of anything decisive from this quarter for some 
time to come. Until the force under his command 
has assumed much larger proportions, Stormberg must 
remain in the hands of the enemy. As to General 
French, he still maintains his position round Colesberg, 
and the reinforcements which he called for have reached 
him. Unfortunately he has not been able to escape 
the customary small reverse. On the morning of the 
4th his flank was attacked about three miles from Coles- 
berg, but with no success. A new Boer position, on 
which were mounted some heavy guns, was disclosed 
five miles north of Colesberg. On the 6th a serious 
mishap to the Suffolk regiment was reported. Four 
companies advanced by night against a low hill 
within a mile of the Boer camp, with the intention of 
making an attack at dawn. The move however was 
unsuccessful, and their losses—as is generally the case 
when a night attack does fail—exceedingly heavy. It 
is said that the order to retire was given by the Boers, 
and that our men fell into the trap. Three companies 
retired. But one, which eventually had to surrender, 
remained firm. On the 7th General French made a 
reconnaissance with a household cavalry squadron on 
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the enemy’s East flank. In the West matters remain 
in statu. The Boers appear to be extending their 
position—which unhappily must grow stronger every 
day--and there are evidences that Lord Methuen expects 
to make a long stay at Modder River. From Kimberley 
we have no news ; but from Mafeking we have heard of 
a gallant though unsuccessful sortie. 

For the gallantry with which our beleaguered 
arrisons are holding their own, no praise can be too 
igh, no award of credit undeserved. They at least— 

like all our other troops—have worthily upheld the best 
traditions of the British Army. Both in the East and 
in the West the Boers seem to be extending their 
positions unduly. There is nothing more tempting, when 
occupying a defensive position, than to go on taking in 
points on the flanks—a tendency which should always 
be guarded against. Unconsciously it often leads a 
commander to occupy a longer line than the strength 
of his force warrants. If then our commanders are 
alert in seizing their opportunities, a great chance may 
be afforded them. 


THE CASE OF THE REBEL DUTCH. 


T* right treatment of the actively disloyal Dutch 
is a serious problem which threatens to grow in 
magnitude unless properly handled at first. We 
Englishmen are too apt to regard war as we regard a 
game of cricket, not as a contest conducted for political 
objects. The other side therefore hopes to win and 
counts on magnanimity if vanquished. Now this war 
is not one which is being conducted by our opponents 
on the principles of chivalrous nations. In almost all 
their successes treachery plays a part or there are 
incidents connected with them in which treachery is 
involved. The astute war correspondent of the 
‘Westminster Gazette”? doubts whether the Boers 
have given proof of actual valour at all. This may 
be rather an ethical question but it has a distinct 
bearing on the political one. The ablest general 
is the one who divines best the character of his oppo- 
nent and acts upon his intuitive reasoning. The same 
rule applies in statesmanship. But the man who ob- 
serves the conduct of one race under certain treatment 
and assumes that another, totally different in character, 
will behave in an identical manner is the victim of his 
imagination or prejudices. We believe this to have been 
one cause operating in the disastrous arrangement fol- 
lowing Majuba Hill. Because pure generosity had been 
found to succeed with other races it was rashly assumed 
that it would succeed with the South African Dutch. 
Motives of political origin of course came in, but there 
is little doubt that the older Liberals were influenced 
pethaps unconsciously by their recollections of the grati- 
tude of Hungarians, Italians, French, Canadians, and 
Greeks. The Greeks, with all their overwhelming 
defects, possess imagination. The Boer is not even re- 
deemed by that quality, hence to deal with him as if he 
were is the grossest of political blunders. We might have 
assumed that the fiasco of 1881 was warning enough, 
but, if we are to judge by the appeals addressed to the 
public by Boer sympathisers and endorsed sometimes 
by those who could not fauly be so called, there is 
some danger of our forgetting the lesson. The capture 
at Douglas of British subjects charged with being in 
arms against the Crown raises a question which will 
grow more serious as the war takes its course. What- 
ever estimate be correct, there is no doubt that the 
numbers of these rebels is very large and on the judg- 
ment displayed in the treatment of them depends in no 
small degree the success or failure of our future policy 
in South Africa. 

It seems hardly necessary to insist that these men are 
rebels and rebels of the worst type. It is not a very 
ingenuous evasion of the point to call this war a 
“Civil” or a ‘‘Racial” war. It is not a civil” 
war even in the bare grammatical sense of the word 
as a war between two sections of one community. It 
is a war against two foreign communities one almost 
entirely and the other in many respects independent of 
us and the fact that certain of Her Majesty’s subjects 
are assisting the soldiery of these communities who 
have invaded her territory does not make the war a 
‘‘civil” war. Nor does the fact that the invaders and 
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the rebels come of a common stock make the war 
racial in the sense in which a war between German 
and Slav in Austria would be, nor if it did would the 
rebels be one whit the less rebels for the fact. It is 
ridiculous to claim that we should treat the revolting 
Dutch as the Federal authorities. treated the Con- 
federate prisoners in a real ‘‘ civil” war. The analogy 
is not so much as superficial. 

But even rebels are in some circumstances deserving of 
sympathy and to exact from them in that case the full 
penalties of the law would be plainly an act of,very 
bad policy. This was the line we took up after the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837. It was clearly a case in 
which justice demanded something less and more than 
the observance of the mere letter of the law. The Lower 
Province as it existed after Pitt’s Act of 1791 had 
serious political grievances to complain of. The English 
Government had to assume the position of Rhada- 
manthus who “‘ both inflicts chastisements and listens 
to complaints” ‘‘ castigatque auditque dolos.” The 
rebel French were therefore treated with leniency 
and the defective Constitution was amended. Any- 
thing less resembling the condition of affairs at the 
Cape cannot be imagined. The Dutch are there living 
under a system of government where they enjoy the 
most complete Prt which is possible to ‘‘such a 
being as man in such a world as the present.” They 
have no political complaints to make. They have 
returned to office a Ministry of their own kidney, with 
results on which at present we do not desire to comment. 
Yet many, probably thousands, of these men have joined 
the forces of the enemy and others have awaited their 
advent in the Colony. The latter have helped to 
devastate the property of their loyal fellow-subjects, 
they have given the invaders information and often 
with the accompaniment of the foulest treachery helped 
to do our soldiers to death. There is no reasonable 
being who can consider the circumstances of the case 
and maintain that in strict justice these men if taken 
and on trial found guilty of rebellion, do not 
deserve instant execution. The comments of our 
Australian fellow-soldiers who met some of these 
gentry en route for Cape Town are instructive reading 
as expressing the views of a community not a whit more 
free than themselves, on the vile and hateful character 
of this particular treachery. If in a war between the 
United States and Mexico the Spanish-Americans of 
Texas aided and abetted a Mexican invasion, or in a 
German invasion of Australia the German colonists 
assisted the invaders, the circumstances would be 
analogous to those we are discussing and the punish- 
ment these rebels might rightly receive, and almost 
certainly would, is the same. This is no more like a 
‘* civil” war than President Kruger is like William the 
Silent. 

But does statesmanship in this case allow of full 
justice being exacted? We think not. ‘Political 
reason,” said Burke, ‘‘ is a computing principle, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing the moral de- 
nominations.” It is sometimes the height of unwisdom 
to do what you have morally a right to do, and in this 
case we have three probable results of our action to 
consider. The prompt execution of these men if found 
guilty after due trial would lead undoubtedly to more 
serious disturbance in the Colony. It would also bea 
terrible strain on the feelings of the loyal Dutch, relatives 
of the executed rebels, no matter how clearly they might 
recognise the justice of the punishment. It would afford 
a handle to conspirators and a cry to the sentimental at 
home. In the second place the primitive Boer would at 
once confound the distinction between rebels and 
prisoners of war, as would not be the case in a war 
between two nations alike civilised. Harsh measures, 
if not butchery, at Pretoria are worth preventing 
by sacrificing the strict demands of justice. Thirdly 
our Continental friends have to be considered. It 
is the misfortune of this country to arouse the 
distrust of foreign Governments by the freedom of 
her constitution and at the same time. to be con- 
demned if she attempts to vindicate her position by 
methods which Continental statesmen would consider 
absurdly inadequate. Though short shrift would be 
meted out to these rebels by Germany or France 
we cannot but recognise that due severity would afford 
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a specious cry to our critics. For these reasons we 
hope the Government will hesitate to shoot. But undue 
leniency would be more fatuous than stern justice. 
Weakness has already been the cause of all our troubles 
in South Africa. If we are to make no distinction be- 
tween rebels and traitors on the one hand and loyalists 
who have fought for us or Dutch who have remained 
quiescently loyal on the other we deserve to drop out as 
a ruling race. If we allow these men to return after a 
farcical imprisonment to their farms alongside of the 
loyal subjects whose land they have helped to ruin, how 
can we expect the latter to continue loyal? Imprison- 
ment should be followed by absolute confiscation of the 
rebels’ property. Our troops should be instructed to 
commandeer it without mercy while all goods taken in 
the enemy’s country should be paid for in accordance 
with the rules of civilised war. This is the least 
that should be exacted. It is the least that can 
be exacted with a view to our own safety in the 
future. To employ Sydney Smith’s dictum, we can 
_as little expect to soothe the degenerate Dutch of 
the Cape by petting them as to please the Dean and 
Chapter of S. Paul’s by stroking the dome. The 
present situation is of such a nature that cant and senti- 
mentalism may do untold mischief. We must remember 
that there is unhappily but too much truth in the dictum 
of one of the greatest of political thinkers. ‘‘ Love is 
fastened only by a ligament of obligation which the ill 
nature of mankind breaks upon every occasion that is 
presented to his profit. But fear depends upon an 
apprehension of punishment, which is never to be 
dispelled.” 


A GOOD YEAR’S TRADE, 


ATIONAL life, as well as individual life, has its 
compensations. Just as three years ago no one 
dreamed that the resources of the Empire would at the 
end of 1899 be strained by a big war in South Africa, so 
no one dreamed that the country’s trade would expand 
to the extent shown in the returns for the past year. 
The war hascome at a time when the country is par- 
ticularly well prepared to meet the drain upon its wealth. 
At the beginning of the decade, under the stress of 
foreign competition, our trade progress was converted 
into a retrogression, and there seemed no reasonable 
prospect of the ‘‘ forward movement” ever being 
resumed, unless the growing industrial life of other 
countries should receive a check. Of this there was 
little hope, and the check has not in fact been 
administered. Yet our trade has gone forward with 
a rush during the past year. Some writers and 
speakers have referred to the progress in our export 
trade as unprecedented: this is nomsense, as a 
moment’s investigation shows. Apart from ships 
built on foreign account, of which the Customs 
had no record prior to last year, the export of home 
produce in 1890 reached a value of 2634 millions ; 
but last year it was only 2555 millions, and only attained 
this figure through the extraordinary rise in the price of 
iron and other metals and, later, of coal; whereas the 
values ruling in 1890 were at a more normal level. 
Moreover the population in 1890 was only 374 millions ; 
to-day the national industry has to support 40} millions. 
In recording, therefore, our well-founded self-congratu- 
lations upon the big and unlooked-for expansion in last 
year’s trade, it is just as well to avoid needless exagge- 
ration. We have done well, very well; better than 
most of us hoped for; but, after all, we are only now 
on the road to recover the ground we held ten years 
ago, and it yet remains to be seen how far we shall get 
along that road. 

It is very difficult, in spite of Board of Trade Returns, 
to determine the real extent of our present trade 
prosperity : it is absolutely impossible to determine the 
matter accurately. The Government’s statisticians who 
rule over our knowledge still prevent us from attaining 
to more than half knowledge. They will not gather 
statistics of production, except in isolated industries, 
such as arable farming and mining. Yet they might 
just as well find out and tell us the production in cotton 
and woolleg mills, in silk and linen manufactories, and 
in various other departments of productive industry ; 
because until we know these things it is impossible to 
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tell how the country’s trade is really progressing. The 
information could be collected as readily as the informa- 
tion relating to our foreign trade. The German Govern- 
ment is even now at work collecting statistics of pro- 
duction in its Empire ; and it is in the nature of a scandal 
that the British Government dves not undertake a simi- 
lar work. Pending the official compilation of produc- 
tion statistics we must make shift with privately 
made calculations in particular trades, and with 
conjectures from the import statistics in certain classes 
of raw materials. Thus: private statisticians in the 
iron and steel trades make computations of the pig- 
iron production. Turning to their calculations for 
last year we find that the output of pig-iron in the 
United Kingdom is estimated at from 9 to 9} million 
tons, but it also amounted to 9g million or over 
845 million tons in 1898, so that in this important 
industry we have not after all beem making much 
progress. There has been a big advance in the pig- 
iron production of the world, but it is credited chiefly 
to the United States, whose production is estimated at 
14 million tons, against 12 million tons in ’98. With 
regard to our own trade, encouraging reports from the 
manufacturing districts have been published week by 
week in the newspapers, but a detailed examination of 
the figures now available indicates that exaggerated 
impressions have been received. A very little extra 
business in a particular town will make a good deal of 
difference to the outlook of the men in that town 
concerned in the trade. This is particularly the case 
in iron and steel owing to the circumstances of pig- 
iron production. Stocks of this raw material are 
always kept comparatively low (of late years they have 
been steadily falling), and a very little extra demand 
causes an appearance of scarcity and heavy business. 
This result is accentuated by the fact that pig-iron 
producers are slow to respond to increased demand. 
Hence the remarkable advance in prices ; hence also 
much of the talk of unprecedentedly busy times. As a 
fact this country consumed about half a million more 
tons of pig-iron in ’99 than in ’98 and.’97; and had it 
not been for the increased home demand there would 
have been no expansion at all to report, for the export 
of manufactured iron in ’99 was but very slightly above 
that of ’98, and actually below that of ’97 and ’96. 
Turning to the textile trades, we find advances in the 
export of the various branches, though the progress is 
not of a startling kind; and it is here particularly that 
we need the help of production statistics, for the men 


’ concerned in these trades have not organised statistics 


in the fashion of the iron and steel men. In these 
textile trades, then, our best criterion is a comparison 
of the imports of raw materials. But it is a somewhat 
halting criterion, since the inward shipment, say of raw 
cotton, in any year does not necessarily imply that the 
manufacture of cotton goods in that year exactly corre- 
sponded. The import returns however are at least a 
rough guide. They are not a cheerful guide. The 
value of the raw materials for textile manufactures 
imported into this country in ‘99 was a little over 
655 millions, against 71} millions in ’98, and this 
notwithstanding higher prices. However other sources 
of information make it plain that qualifications of 
the kind hinted at above must be used extensively 
here: Lancashire and Yorkshire and Ulster have 
not really had such a bad time as these figures would 
indicate. On the contrary they have, on the whole, had 
a very good time. They have evidently been using up 
accumulated stocks of raw material, as well as the 
shortened supplies which came to hand. But not 
specially for the export market. That market, as we 
have said, has expanded but very moderately; in 
some branches it has not expanded at all, if com- 
parison be made over the last three or four years. 
The expansion has been in the home market. The 
fuller work, the higher wages, the better profits 
in iron and steel and _ shipbuilding and other 
industries, have given Englishmen more money to spend 
—and Englishwomen have spent it, on clothes. And, 
in respect to the woollen and worsted trades, there has 
been another factor in operation. The Dingley tariff 
destroyed the American market, upon which so many 
Yorkshire houses depended. To recover the ground by 
commensurate advances in other export markets was 
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obviously, under the growing stress of foreign compe- 
tition, impracticable. So the Yorkshiremen turned to 
the market at their doors, and made vigorous efforts to 
oust the Frenchman and the German (particularly the 
Frenchman) from the home market. The result in 1898 
was rather diminished profits and severe competition 
with other Englishmen than the rout of the foreigner, 
but in 1899 the efforts proved more successful, and the 
tide of foreign manufactures was set back a bit, not- 
withstanding the generally expanded market. Thus it 
has arisen that Yorkshire to-day is even more buoyant 
than in the spurt of 1895 which preceded the Dingley 
blow. 

The moral is: cherish the home market; and the 
moral applies not only to woollens and worsteds, but (as 
we have seen) to iron and steel and (as any student of 
trade may find out) to all other departments of industry 
as well. In many ways the home market is the best. 
That is not to say that the export market may be 
neglected: it may not, in a country situated as is 
England. But, as the most forward exporting countries 
—the United States and Germany—have found out, the 
home market must first be preserved. Its value is the 
chief lesson taught by the record of trade in 1899. Would 
that our statesmen could find time to con the lesson ! 


THE CASH AUTHOR. 


6 fee literary hack has been with us for generations, 

and is often a useful person doing useful work of 
the compiling or annotating kind. The cash author 
only arose among us a few years earlier than those 
professional players who are ruining football as a 


-sport; he is, for the most part, a writer of fiction ; 


and in those few years he has waxed prodigious. 
He has not, indeed, reached the height of printing 
**Cash Author” on his card; and that is a pity: it 
would be so consistent with the rest of him. But 
in all other more important matters he imitates as 
closely as he can the other cash tradesmen: he writes 
only to sell, and only such things as will sell largely ; 
he is in no less a perpetual anxiety about the taste of 
what he calls the Great Public; he is no less ready to 
supply that taste however bad it may be ; he is equally 
careless about the quality of the goods with which he 
supplies it, or whether he may supply them honestly ; 
and he advertises himself and his shoddy with an equal, 
brazen shamelessness. He differs from his brother 
tradesmen only in one thing : he is in no fear of prosecu- 
tion under an Adulteration Act; for legislation has 
dealt but little with the food of the mind. 

He writes then, as he will tell you with a defensive, 
blustering pride, for the Great Public; and by the 
Great Public he means idle women and that great mass 
of men who are fondly described as having been 
educated by the Board Schools or as having received a 
sound commercial education. It will be urged that the 
fact that these people read gives them the right to be 
written for, that they must have their mental fodder. 
It is a fair contention ; but we will never applaud the 
man who feeds the donkey only on thistles. We 
are assured that the donkey likes thistles ; we know 
that thistles are cheap, and easily cultivated; but we 
are convinced that a thistle-fed donkey is neither as 
good a donkey, nor does as good work as a donkey 
which is fed on grass. We know also that the mental 
soil of most of the cash authors will only bear thistles ; 
and though we think that they have mistaken their 
trade—they should have been provision-dealers—we 
do not cast Nature’s unkindness to them in these 


poor tradesmen’s teeth. But there are others of them 


whose mental soil will bear, if not good grass, at any 


‘rate grass of a sort; yet because thistles are easier 


to sell, they pander deliberately to the depraved craving 
for thistles of the supposed product of the Board Schools. 

Now we urge no counsel of perfection; we make no 
silly suggestion that a writer should not sell his work, 


‘but. be content with the pleasure he has derived from 


doing it, and with the glory it brings him. If he have 
written the best that is in him, and it sell, it is only just 
that he should have his fair share of the money. Our 
contention is that work which is written first of all to 
sell, in which there are suppressions or additions to 
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suit the demand of a market, is dishonest work, not 
worth doing, and not fit to be sold; that the producer 


-of such work, supplying rank sensation, mechanical 


romance, puling sentimentality, or what not, to suit the 
taste of the Great Public, isa mere tradesman, supplying 
literary shoddy for the misguided lovers of the cheap. 

It is likely that some of these cash authors began as 
gentlemen ; but how has the mere using the methods of 
the tradesman turned them all tradesmen alike! Listen 
to their talk, and you will hear them discussing markets, 
what the Great Public wants, percentages, and the 
number of guineas a thousand for all the world like 
provision-dealers in a pot-house discussing the sanding 
of sugar, and the demand for cabbages, and whether 
they should be sold at a penny each or two for three- 
halfpence ; of the literary quality of the work you 
will hear no word. Consider the words of the popular 
novelist, who coming to a literary dinner, bubbling 
over with a carefully prepared speech, learned that 
Mr. Austin Dobson had been invited to reply for litera- 
ture: ‘‘What!” he cried. ‘‘ He speak for literature! 
Him a poet! I should like to see his sales!” or the 
words of the cash author, when a distinguished man 
of letters protested against a piece of egregious self- 
advertisement ‘‘ What is he putting in his spoke for ? 
Call him a literary man! Why he doesn’t make fifty 
pounds a year out of literature!” or of another who, 
when an evening editor wrote to him that he could 
not continue to pay him five guineas for his weekly 
column but only three, accepted the three, and added, 
‘*But of course you cannot expect me to be as 
humorous for three guineas a column as for five.” 
Could anything be more in the spirit of the tradesman 
than these utterances ? 

But the cash author is not without a defence: re- 
proach him for producing shoddy, and he will tell you 
that he is only supplying a demand, and he will say it 
as if a demand were something sacred, and the supply- 
ing it a pious act. Now thereis a demand also, among 
the more romantic product of our schools, for cheap 
revolvers; but no one on that account defends the 
makers of them for supplying it. We take it thata 
donkey will eat ; and the fewer thistles he finds, the more 
pains will he be at to get good grass. Sotoo the Great 
Public will read ; and if it did not find this poor, cheap 
stuff ready to its eyes, it would read good work, andits 
finer taste would grow with the reading. The cash 
author keeps its taste depraved by pandering to it; 
the quantity of his well-puffed shoddy leaves the less 
room for honest work, it chokes it as thistles choke 
corn; and he is for ever gulling the ignorant by his 
impudent self-advertisement into believing his shoddy 
valuable. At least they who supply the demand for 
cheap revolvers do not tour through England and 
America lecturing, and claiming to lecture with the 
authority of creators, on Imperial armaments. 

If the cash author were content to keep his place as 
tradesman, he would continue to enjoy our contempt, 
but he would excite less our just anger. He is not; 
for purposes of self-advertisement he seizes any and 
every occasion to thrust himself forward as a represen- 
tative of English literature; he will take an indecent 
advantage even of a national crisis to thrust himself 
forward with this impudent pretension. He has no 
more right to speak for English literature than has a 
greengrocer; the pretentious humbug discredits the 
mere name of English author. 


AN EXHIBITION OF EDUCATION. 


o hee Exhibition of English Education at the Im- 
perial Institute exhibits nothing so much as its 
serious lack of order and system. The organisers of 
the show have done what they could for order 
by dividing it into the broad divisions of Primary, 
Secondary, University and Technical; but the partition 
is to a large extent a paper one. In many cases High 
Grade exhibits clash with those of the County. Councils 
or of the Secondary Schools. On the other hand the divi- 
sions themselves are made up of elements, if not dis- 
cordant, at least disparate. Variety and elasticity are 
indeed valuable, but the principle of every. school doirg 
that which is right in its own eyes can only end in 
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universal chaos and endless friction. To make con- 
fusion worse confounded, each school has taken upon 
itself to dress its stall as it pleases, and the result is a 
veritable bazaar, in which the endless diversity adds 
much to the picturesqueness of the whole, but sadly 
disconcerts the serious student of education intent on 
arriving at some estimate of the various aims and 
standards in English Education. 

The best-ordered and therefore most intelligible 
section in the Exhibition is the Technical. Is this the 
reason why the ‘‘ Times” completely ignored it? No 
doubt such a section is the easiest to arrange, and lends 
itself most readily to outward representation; the 
making of pots and pans being easier to illustrate than 
the making of scholars. The palm for arrangement 
must be awarded to the Technical Education Board. 
Beginning with portraits of Hughes and Maurice, the 
pioneers of the college for working-men, its exhibits range 
through the whole gamut of arts and crafts from bicycle 
making to lithography. The City and Guilds Institute 
displays a chart which indicates the progress of its 
examinations. Starting with 202 candidates in 1879, it 
had nearly 15,000 in 1899. In fact its technological 
pupils far outnumber those of the moribund Science 
and Art Department. Had the latter but done its 
duty of looking after the technological training of adults 
instead of meddling with other grades of education 
which did not concern it, our inferiority in technical 
education to Germany and America would not still be 
so manifest. By way of contrast we may note that the 
little village of Newton in Cambridgeshire containing 
196 inhabitants has an excellent show of répoussé 
metalwork. Who shall say that village industries are 
impossible ? 

After the Technical section the next best organised is 
that of the Primary Schools. The big School Boards 
throughout the country are well represented. The 
Church Schools also make a very satisfactory show, 
but the weight of public money behind the School 
Boards tells its tale ; though happily education is not a 
mere matter of apparatus. Comparison of their work 
is made more difficult by the fact that the charts and 
notebooks lie scattered about on the different tables. 
The London School Board occupies the most space; the 
Manchester collection is probably the best arranged. 
There are two very useful diagrams shown by Man- 
chester. One illustrates the concordat between the 
various educational bodies in the City, which might well 
be copied by the graceless zealots in education else- 
where. The other shows how Manchester has solved 
the problem of feeding starving school children. 

The chaos that prevails in English education is best 
illustrated by the secondary section. Here we have 
Tritons like Eton, and minnows like Clayesmore, train- 
ing colleges which though called secondary do not fall 
under any specific category, and women’s colleges which 
are placed in this section for ‘‘ purely administrative 
reasons,” whatever that may mean, instead of with 
the Universities. The multiplicity of public school 
activity is well illustrated by Eton. There are views 
of the college and playing fields, photos of the masters, 
copies of Eton books, and Eton literature, reports of the 
college mission, time tables, specimens of work anda 
spirited Latin ode in praise of Lutetia, ‘‘ mox orbis 
allatas remotis gentibus expositura merces,” which 
certainly should go to Paris as an example of the 
elegance of English scholarship. Harrow sends 
nothing, but Winchester, Marlborough, Rugby, Charter- 
house and practically all the big public schools send 
schemes of work, plans, charts and photos. No one 
after looking at the portrait gallery of happy healthy 
schoolboys, of famous masters and alumni, and ancient 
founders and benefactors, can fail to catch something of 
that peculiar genius loci, that makes the English public 
school at once so individual and so national. But these 
magnificent schools are but the facade of our secondary 
education. The rest of the building unfortunately is not 
on the same scale. We have many good middle-class 
schools, such as the Woodward Schools, many good 
preparatory ones, and several interesting pioneer schools 
such as Abbotsholme and Bedale, all of which are repre- 
sented at the Exhibition. But where are the representa- 
tives of the smaller grammar schools with which the 
country is dotted? Thirty years ago these schools 
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supplied half the students in the University. Since 
then the country has grown immeasurably richer and 
more populous, but the little grammar schools have stood 
still or gone back. The greater cost of modern education, 
the competition from below, the lack of an expanding 
budget have told greatly against them, and yet there 
are thousands of parents who have not the means to 
send their children to an Eton or even a Berkhampstead, 
and for lack of good grammar schools in their midst, 
these children are deprived of the benefits of a good 
secondary education. If the meagre representation of 
these struggling grammar schools attracts attention to 
this weak spot in our educational system, the Exhibi- 
tion will perform an invaluable service. 

Among the Universities Oxford makes a great display 
of its social life. There is a photograph of a ball group 
at Commemoration that may well make Continental 
Quinctilians gape and stare. A comparison of the 
degree lists of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
shows that Oxford made last year 650 B.A.’s and 
Cambridge 756. Honours between the two were about 
easy; 420 at Oxford and 412 at Cambridge. The 
classical schools seem to attract about the same number 
of men; 135 and 121 respectively. Oxford however 
has the pre-eminence in history, Cambridge in natural 
science and mathematics. These figures help to 
explain the success of Oxford in literature and Civil 
Service examinations. The younger Universities are 
well represented. They have evidently done much to 
raise the standard in technical education. Most people 
will do well to visit this Exhibition, but above all the 
Departmental Committee that is to reorganise the Edu- 
cation Department. 


IN A GERMAN TRAMP. 


HE tall flaxen-haired porcelain-eyed stewardess 
Matilda had finished cutting Schwartzbrod and 
had gone to bed. The Danish boarhound slept heavily 
under the lee of the chicken coops, the six or seven 
cats were coiled upon the cabin sofa, and with the wind 
from the south-west, raising a terrific sea, and sending 
showers of spray flying over the tops of the black rocks 
which fringed the town, the s.s. ‘‘ Oldenburg” got 
under way and staggered out into the gut. 

The old white city girt on the seaward side by its 
breakwater of tall black rocks, the houses dazzlingly 
white, the crenelated walls, the long stretch of sand, 
extending to the belt of grey green scrub and backed 
in the distance by the sombre forest, lay in the moon- 
light as distinct and clear as it had been midday. 
Clearer perhaps, for the sun in a sandy landscape seems 
to blur the outlines which the moon reveals; so that 
throughout North Africa night is the time to see a town 
in all its beauty of effect. The wind lifting the sand, 
drifted it whistling through the standing rigging of the 
tramp, coating the scarce dried paint, and making 
paint, rigging and everything on board feel like a piece 
of sharkskin to the touch. The vessel groaned and 
laboured in the surface sea, and on the port quarter 
rose the rocks of the low island which forms the 
harbour, leaving an entrance of about half a mile, 
between its shores and the rocks which guard the 
town. 

West-south-west a little westerly, the wind ever 
increased ; the sea lashed on the vessel’s quarter, and in 
spite of the dense volumes of black smoke and showers 
of sparks flying out from the salt-coated smoke stack, 
the tramp seemed to stand still. Upon the bridge the 
skipper screamed hoarsely in Platt-Deutsch down his 
connexion-tube to the chief engineer; men came and 
went in dirty blue check cotton clothes and wooden 
shoes ; occasionally a perspiring fireman poked his head 
above the hatch and looking seaward for a moment, 
scooped off the sweat from his forehead with his fore- 
finger, muttered: ‘Gott freduma,” and went below ; 
even the Arab deck-hands roused into activity, essayed 
to set a staysail, and the whole ship shaken between 
the storm and the exertions of the crew, trernbled and 
shivered in the yeastysea. Nearer the rocks appeared, 
and the white town grew clearer, more intensely white, 
the sea frothed round the vessel, and the skipper 
advancing to a missionary seated silently gazing across 
the water with a pallid sea-green face, slapped him upon 
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the back and with an oath said: ‘‘ Mister, will you have 
pne glass of beer?” The Levite in partibus, clad in 
his black Alpaca Norfolk jacket, grey greasy flannel 
Shirt and paper collar, with the whole man surmounted 
by the inevitable pith soup-tureen-shaped hat, the 
trade mark of his confraternity, merely pressed both 
his hands harder upon his diaphragm and groaned. 
**One leetel glass beer, I have it from Olten, fifty 
dozen of it. Perhaps all to be wasted ; have a glass 
beer, it will do your shtomag good.” The persecuted 
United Presbyterian Ambulant, broke silence with one 
of those pious ejaculations which do duty (in the con- 
gregations) for an oath, and taking up his parable, 
fixing the pith tureen upon his head with due precaution, 
said, ‘‘ Captain, ye see I am a total abstainer, joined in 
the Whifflet, and in addeetion I feel my stomach sort 
0’ discomposed.” And to him again, good Captain 
Rindelhaus rejoined, ‘‘ well Mister Missionary do you 
see dat rocks?” The Reverend Mr. McKerrochar, 
squinting to leeward with an agonising stare, admitted 
that he did, but qualified by saying ‘‘there was sica 
halgh, he was na’ sure that they were rocks at all.” 
**Not rocks, Kreuz-Sacrament, dose rocks you see 
are sharp as razors, and the back wash off them give 
you no jance; I dell you sheep’s-head preacher dat 
fost de way like signboard and not follow it oop 
imself, you better take glass beer in time, for if the 
chip not gather headway in about five minutes you 
perhaps not get another jance.” After this dictum, 
he stood looking into the night, his glass gripped 
with his left hand, and in his right a half-smoked- 
out cigar, which he put to his mouth mechanically 
now and then, but drew no smoke from it. The 
missionary too looked at the rocks with increased 
interest, and the Arab pilot staggering up the ladder 
to the bridge stolidly pointed to the surf, and gave us 
his opinion, that ‘‘ he the Captain and the faqui would 
soon be past the help of prayer,” piously adding, ‘‘ that 
it seemed Allah’s will ; although he thought the Kaffirs, 
‘sons of burnt Kaffirs, in the stoke-hole were not firing 
u ” 


_ With groans and heavings, with long shivers which 
came over her as the sea struck her on the beam, the 
vessel fought for her life, belching great clouds of 
smoke out into the clear night air. Captain and 
missionary, pilot and crew, stood gazing at the sea ; 
‘the captain now and then yelling some unintelligible 
‘Platt-Deutsch order down the tube; the missionary 
‘fumbling with a Bible lettered ‘‘ Polyglot,” covered in 
black oil-cloth ; and the pilot passing his beads between 
the fingers of his right hand, his eyes apparently not 
seeing anything; and it seemed as if another twenty 
minutes must have seen them all upon the rocks. 

But Allah perhaps was on the watch; and the wind 
falling for an instant, or the burnt Kaffirs in the 
stoke-hole having struck a better vein of coal, the 
rusty iron sea-coffin slowly gathered headway, stag- 
gered as the engines driven to the highest pressure 
seemed to tear out her ribs, and forged ahead. Then 
lurching in the sea, the screw occasionally racing with 
a roar, and the black decks dripping and under water, 
the scuppers being choked with the filth of years, she 
sidled out to sea, and rose and fell in the long rollers 
outside the harbour which came in from the west. 
Rindelhaus set her on her course, telling the Arab 
‘helmsman in the pigeon-English which served them as 
a means of interchanging their few ideas ‘‘to keep her 
head north and by west a little northerly and let him 
know when they were abreast of Jibel Hadid ;” adding 
.a condemnation of the Arab race in general and 
‘the particular sailor, whom he characterised as a 
'“Tammned heaven dog, not worth his kraut.” The 
sailor dressed in loose Arab trousers and a blue jersey, 
the whole surmounted by a greasy fez, replied : ‘‘ Yes 
him know Jibel Hadid Captain, him keep ahead north 
and by west allright,” and probably also consigned the 
Captain and the whole Germanic race to tlie hottest 
‘corner of Jehannum, and so both men were pleased. 
‘The boarhound gambolled on the deck, Matilda 
fw up the companion, her dripping wooden shoes 

ooking like waterlogged canoes, and the Scotch 
missionary began to k about holding his monstrous 


hat on with one hand and hugging the oilskin-covered 
“polyglot under his feft Crossing the skipper 
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in his walk, in a more cheerful humour he ventured to 
remark : “‘ Eh! Captain, maybe I could mak’a shape at 
yon glass of beer the now.” But things had changed, 
and Rindelhaus looked at him with the usual uncon- 
descending bearing of the seaman to the mere passenger, 
and said: “‘ Nein, you loose your obbordunity for dat 
glass beer my friend, and now I have to navigate my 
ship.” 

The ‘‘ Oldenburg ” pursued the devious tenour of her 
way, touching at ports which all were either open 
roadsteads or had bars on which the surf boiled with a 
noise like thunder ; receiving cargo in driblets, a sack 
or two of marjoram, a bale of goatskins or of hides, 
two or three bags of wool, and sometimes waiting for 
a day or two unable to communicate until the surf went 
down. The captain spent his time in harbour fishing 
uninterestedly, catching great bearded spiky-finned sea 
monsters which he left to die upon the deck. Not that he 
was hard-hearted, but merely unimaginative, after the 
way of those, who loving sport for the pleasure it affords 
themselves, hotly deny that it is cruel, or that it can 
occasion inconvenience to any participator in a business 
which they themselves enjoy. So the poor innocent 
sea monsters floundered in slimy agony upon the 
deck ; the boarhound and the cats taking a share in 
martyring them, tearing and biting at them as they 
gasped their lives away ; condemned to agony for some 
strange reason; or perhaps because as every living 
thing is born to suffer, they were enduring but their 
fair proportion, as they happened to be fish. Pathetic 
but unwept, the tragedy of all the animals, and we but 
links in the same chain with them, look at it all as 
unconcerned as the gods. But as the bearded spiky 
fish gasped on the deck the missionary tried to abridge 
their agony with a belaying pin; covering himself with 
blood and slime, and setting up the back of Captain 
Rindelhaus, who vowed his deck should not be ham- 
mered ‘‘like a skidel alley, all for the sake of half a 
dozen fish, which would be dead in half an hour and 
eaten by the cats.” 

The marvels of our commerce, in the shape of 
Waterbury watches, scissors and looking-glasses, 
beads, Swiss clocks, and musical boxes, all duly dumped, 
and the off-scouring of the trade left by the larger ships 
duly received on board, the ‘‘ Oldenburg” stumbled out 
to sea if the wind was not too strong, and squirmed along 
the coast. Occasionally upon arrival ata port the sound 
of psalmody was heard, and a missionary boat put off 
to pass the time of God with their brother on the ship. 
Then came the greetings, as the whole party sat on the 
fiddlee gratings jammed up against the funnel; the 
latest news from the Cowcaddens and the gossip from 
along the coast was duly interchanged. Gaunt-featured 
girls, removed by physical conditions from all temptation, 
sat and talked with scraggy freckled and pith-hatted 
men. It was all conscience, and relatively tender heart, 
and as the moonlight lit up the dirty decks, they 
paraded up and down, happy once more to be secure 
even for a brief space from insult, and to feel themselves 
at home. Dressed in white blouses, innocent of stays, 
with skirts which no belt known to milliners could ever 
join to the body or the blouse ; with smaller-sized pith 
hats, sand shoes and spectacles; their hands in Berlin 
gloves, and freckles reaching far down upon their necks, 
they formed a crushing argument in their own persons 
against polygamy. Still in the main, all kindly souls, 
and some with a twinkle in their white eye-lashed steel- 
grey eyes, as of a Congreyationalist bull-terrier, which 
showed you that they would gladly suffer martyrdom 
without due cause, or push themselves into great danger, 
out of sheer ignorance and want of knowledge of man- 
kind. Life’s misfits, most of them; their hands early 
inured to typewriting machines, their souls, as they 
would say, ‘‘sair hodden doon in prayer;” carefully 
educated to be ashamed of any scrap of womanhood 
they might possess. Still they were sympathetic, for 
sympathy is near akin to tears, and looking at them one 
divined they must have shed tears plentifully, enough 
to wash away any small sins they had committed in 
their lives, 

The men, sunburnt yet sallow, seemed nourished on 


“tinned meats and mineral table waters; their necks 


scraggy and red protruded from their collars like those 
of vultures; they carried umbrellas in their hands from 
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early habit of a wet climate, and seemed as if they had 
been chosen after much cogitation by some unskilled 
commission, for their unfitness for their task. 

They too, dogged and narrow-minded as they were, 
were yet pathetic, when one thought upon their lives. 
No hope of converts, or of advancement in the least 
degree, stuck down upon the coast, far off from Dorcas 
meetings, school-feasts or anything which in more 
favoured countries wiles away the Scripture-reader’s 
time ; they hammered at their self-appointed business 
day by day and preached unceasingly, apparently indif- 
ferent to anythmg that passed, so that they got off 
their due quantity of words a day. In course of time 
and after tea and bread and butter had been consumed, 
they got into their boat, struck up the tune of ‘‘ Sidna 
Aissa Hobcum,” and from the taffrail McKerrochar 
saw them depart, joining in the chorus lustily and 
waving a dirty handkerchief until they faded out of sight. 
Mr. McKerrochar, one of those Scottish professional 
religionists, whom early training or their own ‘‘ damnable 
iteration” has convinced of all the doctrine that they 
preach, formed a last relic of a disappearing type. 
The antiquated out-and-out doctrine of Hell fire and 
of Paradise, the jealous Scottish God, and the Mosaic 
Dispensation which he accepted whole, tinged slightly 
with the current theology of Airdrie or Coatbridge, 
made him a formidable adversary to the trembling 
infidel, in religious strife. In person he was tall and 
loosely built, his trousers bagging at the knees as if a 
horse’s hock had been inside the cloth. Wrong- 
headed as befits his calling, he yet saw clearly enough 
in business matters, and might have marked a flock of 
heathen sheep had he applied his business aptitude to 
his religious work, or on the other hand he might 
have made a fortune had he chanced to bea rogue. 
He led a joyless stirring life, striving towards ideals 
which have made the world a quagmire; yet worked 
towards them with that simple faith, which makes a 
man ten thousand times more dangerous, in his muddle- 
headed course. Abstractions which he called duty, 
morality, and self-sacrifice, ruled all his life ; forcing him 
ever onward to occupy himself with things, which really 
he had no concern with ; and making him neglect him- 
self and the more human qualities of courtesy and 
love. And so he stood, waving his pocket-hand- 
kerchief long after the strains of ‘‘Sidna Aissa 
Hobcum” had melted into the night air; his arms 
still waving as the sails of windmills move round once 
or twice, but haltingly, after the wind has dropped. 
Perhaps that class of man seldom or never chews the 
cud either of sweet or bitter recollection ; and if as in 
McKerrochar’s case, he is deprived of whisky in which to 
drown his cares, the last impression gone, his mind 
hammers away, like the keys of a loose typewriter 
under a weary operator’s hands, half aimlessly, till cir- 
cumstances place new copy under its roller, and it starts 
off again to work. 

He might have gone on waving right through the 
dog-watch had not the captain with a rough ejacul- 
ation stopped his arm. ‘‘ Himmel, what for a sema- 
phore Herr missionary is dat; and you gry too, 
when you look at dat going-way boat... . well 
have a glass of beer. I tell you it is not good 
to look at boats and gry for noddings, for men that 
have an ugly yellow beard like yours and mine.” 

‘*F was na greetin’, Captain,” said the missionary 
furtively wiping his face; ‘‘it was just ane of thae 
clinkers, I think thae ca’ the things, has got into my 
eye.” 

‘*Glinkers mein friend, do not get into people’s eyes 
when der ship is anchored,” Rindelhaus replied, “ still 
I know as you feel, but not for missionary boats. You 
not know Oldenburg eh? Pretta place; not far from 
Bremerhaven, Bremerhaven is one of the prettaest 
places in the world. I live dere. Hour and half by 
drain, oot from de port. [ just can see the vessels’ 
masts and the funnel smoke as they pass oop and down 
the stream. I think I should not care too much to live, 
where man can see no ships. Yes, yes, ah, here come 
Matilda mit de beer. Mein herz, you put him down 
here on dis bale of marjoram, and you goes off to bed. 
I speak here mit de Herr missionary, who gry for 
noddings when he look at missionary boat go off into 
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*« Ah Oldenburg, ja, yes, I live there. Meine wife she 
live there and mine littel Gretchen, she about den or 
twelve, I don’t remember which. Prosit, Herr mis- 
sionary; you have no wife; no littel Gretchen eh? 
So, so, dat is perhaps better for a missionary.” 

The two sat looking at nothing, thinking in the pain- 
ful ruminant way of semi-educated men, the captain’s 
burly North-German figure stretched on a cane deck- 
chair. Abouta captain’s age, that is his beard had just 
begun to grizzle, and his nose was growing red, the 
bunions on his feet knotted his boots into protuberances, 
after the style of those who pass their lives about a 
deck. In height above six feet, broad-shouldered and 
red-faced, his voice of the kind with which a huntsman 
rates a dog, his clothes bought at a Bremerhaven 
slop-shop, his boots apparently made by a portmanteau 
maker, and in his pocket a huge silver keyless watch 
which he said was a ‘‘gronometer” and keep de 
Bremen time. Instant in prayer and cursing; pious 
yet blasphemous; kindly but brutal in the Teutonic 
way; he kicked his crew about as they had all been 
dogs, and yet looked after the tall stewardess Matilda 
as she had been his child; guarding her virtue from 
the assaults of passengers, and though alone with 
her in the small compass of a ship, respecting it 
himself. 

After an interval he broke into his subject, just as a 
phonograph takes up its interrupted tale, as if against 
its will. 

**So ja, yes, Oldenburg, pretta place, I not see it 
often though: In all eight years I never stay more to 
my house than from de morning Saturday, to Monday 
noon, and dat after a four months’ trip. 

‘* Meine wife, she getting little sdout, and not mind 
much, for she is immer washing ; washing de linen, de 
house, de steps; she wash de whole ship oop only I 
never let her come to sea. The Gretchen she immer 
say, ‘Father why you not stop to home?’ You got 
no littel Gretchen eh?.. Well perhaps better so. 
Last Christmas I was at Oldenburg. Christmas eve I 
buy one tree, and then I remember I have to go to sea 
next morning about eleven o’clock. So I say nodings 
all the day, and about four o’clock the agent come and 
tell me that the company not wish me leave Oldenburg 
upon de Christmas day. ‘Then I was so much glad | 
think I wait to eat mine Christmas dinner with meine 
wife, and talk with Gretchen in the evening while [ 
smoke my pipe. The stove was burning, and the table 
stand ready mit sausage and mit bread and cheese, 
beer of course, and lax, dat lax they bring from Norway, 
and I think I have good time. Then I think on de 
company what they say if I take favour from them and 
go not out to sea; they throw it in my teeth for ever, 
and tell me ‘ Rindelhaus you remember we was so 
good to you upon that Christmas day.’ I tell the 
agent thank you, but say I gotosea. Meine wife she 
gry and I say nodings, nodings to Gretchen and sit 
down to take my tea. Morning, I tell my littel girl, 
then she gry bitterly and say, ‘ What for you go to sea ?” 
I kiss meine wife and walk down to the quay; it just 
begin to snow; I curse the schelm sailors, de pilot 
come aboard and we begin to warp into the stream. 
Just then I hear a running on the quay, like as a 
Friesland pony come clattering on the stones. I look up 
and see Gretchen mit her little wooden shoes. She run 
down to the ship, and say ‘ Why you go sea father, upon 
Christmas day ?’ and I not able to say nodings but just 
to wave my hand. We warp out into the stream, and 
she stand grying till she faded out of sight. Sometimes 
I feel a liddel sorry about dat Christmas day . . . but 
have another glass beer, Herr missionary, it always do 
me good.” Wiping the froth from his moustache with 
his rough hand he went below, leaving the missionary 
alone upon the deck. 

The light descended and the ship shrouded in mist 
grew ghostly and unnatural, whilst great drops of 
moisture hung on the backstays and the shrouds. 

The Arab crew lay sleeping, huddled round the wind- 
lass, looking mere masses of white dirty rags; the sea- 
man keeping the anchor watch loomed like a giant, and 
from the shore occasionally the voices of the guards at 
the town prison came through the mist, making the 
boarhound turn in his sleep and growl. The missionary 
paced to and fro a little, settling his pith tureen-shaped 
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hat upon his head, and fastening a woollen comforter 
about his neck. 

Then going to the rail, he looked into the night where 
the boat bearing off his brethren had disappeared ; his 
soul perhaps wandering towards some Limbo as he 
gazed, and his elastic-sided boots fast glued to the 
dirty decks, by the half-dried-up blood of the discarded 
fish. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


“Ts is a fine and well-compounded exhibition. 
A rich collection of early Flemish art fills the 
large gallery; another is almost entirely given to 
paintings, sketches and drawings by Rubens, and in 
the smallest is a choice selection of English masters. 
The material thus brought together might be the text 
for a long examination of the characters that persist 
under all influences from the earliest to the latest phase 
of a great national school, and of the threads that pass 
over from the Flemish to our own. Here a few notes 
of a single short visit are all that can be attempted. 

I entered the English room first, and was entranced 
by Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Mrs. Nesbitt as Circe.” I had never 
seen this picture, and cannot recall any of his works so 
triumphantly clear and brilliant in colour. How many 
pictures aiming at this clean fresh key must now be 
obscured by decay or dirty varnish! The rich fair tints 
of the flesh and dress play about a lovely rose fastened 
in the lady’s bosom; the picture is designed and 
painted with splendid breadth; and the face is alive 
with a gleam of malice as the sitter demurely lends 
herself to the mythological allusion. There is an inter- 
— portrait of Burke by Sir Joshua on the same 
wall. 

Gainsborough does not come off so royally in 
ortrait, but his ‘‘ Market-Cart” thrones among the 
andscapes. The big ‘‘ Countess Waldegrave” is 
slaty. The ‘Duchess of Cumberland,” recently 
at Agnew’s, has fine work in the gauze and silk of the 
dress. But there could be no better example of the 
pastel-like manner of handling developed by Gains- 
borough and the snatch-drawing, loose from all rules, 
than the pair of portraits 200 and 201. The man 
especially, with his humorous mouth and old eyes, is 
first-rate, and the scarlet of his coat a living beautiful 
colour. The lady’s rose-coloured dress is lovely also. 
The ‘‘ Wolfe” is less extreme, more tenderly suffused 
in its painting. 

The best and worst of Romney are given. In ‘‘ Lady 
Holte” his method of painting over a hot brown 
ground has resulted in its most agreeable nuance, and 
the character of the sitter is pursued beyond his 
customary abstraction. ‘‘ Mrs. de Bergh” shows how 
woefully his colour-process might go astray; the colour 
is cold and the forms staring. Lawrence’s clever, 
flattering art is well seen in the sketch No. 180; 
the Raeburn leans Lawrence-wards and is over-senti- 
mental; Hoppner in one piece (187) touches the level 
of these men, to fall away into daubs. 

A very interesting bit of hanging gives us a Constable 
(177) surrounded by Reynolds, Doce, Wilson and 
Gainsborough, a Constable that measures by its silvery 
naturalness of tone the choice or even the forcing of 
the warm brown note habitual in the painting of our 
school till his time. Gainsborough in his landscapes 
is a Vandyckist. Vandyckism in colour is a charming 

reying or silvering of the single positive tints 
measured from Titian), particularly of the blues, but 
always on a warm brown basis. The dye of Vandyck’s 
silks lingers in the distances of Gainsborough. 

The Rubens room gives us no completely pro- 
portioned idea of the man; but there are one or two 
fine portraits (the sitter for the ‘‘ Chapeau de Paille ” or 
her sister, and ‘‘ Nicolas Rockox”) a number of fine 
studies and interesting landscapes. Rubens sometimes 
seems to have lived his Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday (more days than most) but to 
have left it to others to enter upon his Saturday and 
Sunday. I mean that he pioneers and surveys the 
land, invents a manner of picture, but with a grain of 
hard positivism in what he does, so that what he has 
done must be interpreted by the moodier, more poetic 
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spirit before we appreciate what he has discovered. 
He sees the promised land from his all-commanding 
Pisgah, but he is too much of a rock-striker to enter, 
too robust an ancient to live in the softer air of its 
valleys. The ‘‘ Garden of Love” (there are interesting 
variant projects for it here) halts between the different 
worlds of the Bacchanal and of Watteau; the scene 
awaits transmutation of key. So with the landscapes. 
In the rainbow landscape we see Rubens pushing forth 
from the foreground of Bassano (leaving his figures 
undisturbed), into a cooler air ; curious of new effects, 
and wreathing their elements together with the sure 
hand of a master-composer. But neither in this nor in 
the moonlight piece has the scene fully taken on its 
proper sentiment. It is when Turner steeps that 
wreathing of the forms in a softer witchery of light, as 
in ‘‘ Walton Bridges,” that landscape speaks with its 
own poetry, or when Gainsborough, with feathers for 
trees, yet contrives to conjure us to the dark country 
lane with golden evening moving high above it. 

It would call for unusual power in adapting the eye 
and mind to pass suddenly without distress from the 
spacious mural scale and quantities of modern painting 
to the intricate missal-work of the early Flemings. I 
found however I could look at ‘‘ The Holy Women at 
the Sepulchre” attributed to Jan van Eyck. Here is 
something of tranquil space, and an impressive land- 
scape ; dawn striking one tower of the distant town. 
The guards are the best figures, loosened out or cuddled 
in sleep, then the Virgin, with something of appeal in 
her gesture; the two Marys do not know where to 
look, and the angel is comic. This is often the order 
of expression in Flemish art, the dead or sleeping 
things have an exquisiteness of finish, but in proportion 
as a human spirit enters an ugly and cruel element 
declares itself. What a queer devil, for example, was 
the ‘“‘ Maitre de Flemalle” (48). On all the furniture 
and treasures of the room he casts a searching, keenly 
observant, treasuring eye ; but this eye, like a venomous- 
tempered housewife’s, sees monstrously when it turns 
to the human part of the scene. It is not mere primi- 
tive gaucherie, for the full-blown Quentin Matsys, with 
a good deal of acquired suavity and unction, still wears 
a threatening look. To see this spirit making illicit 
attempts upon Italian beauty is a wonderful spectacle ; 
shame and the joy of naughty children struggle with 
affected pose in Mabuse’s nudes ; ‘‘ A blue-behinded ape 
he skips, Among the trees of Paradise.” 

Per contra, No. 21 looks like a possible Memling ; 
no ill-natured curiosity here, but faces shining with 
peace under the pretty trellis. 

Portrait, after all, is the business of this sharp-eyed 
school, from John van Eyck, with his unparalleled 
bishop, downwards. It was probably the effort to turn 
from this business and make beauty that was to 
blame for perversion and ugliness. Mabuse’s ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Man” (29), the anonymous and charming ‘‘ Mary 
Tudor ” (30), the ‘‘ Patrick Adamson” of Sir Antonio 
More (37), the ‘“‘Anne of Cleves” (44) lent by Mr. 
Wickham Flower, the “Philip le Bon” ascribed to 
Roger van der Weyden (59), the ‘‘ Portrait of a Young 
Nobleman” (91) assigned to Lucas van Leyden are 
various examples of the style and honest treatment that 
gave us Holbein. ‘‘ Mary Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk,” 
by Mabuse (97) shows how genial that artist could be, 
engaged on the right kind of model. A well-known 
‘** Saint and Donor” by Hugo van der Goes (51) comes 
from the City of Glasgow collection, and a curiously 
attractive ‘‘ Magdalene” from the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool (41) bears the same name. 

One of the keenest regrets of mv short visit was the 
impossibility of examining fully the splendid collection 
of cameos and other objects of art lent by Sir Charles 
Robinson. The ‘‘ Study for the Head of a Huntsman 
blowing his Horn” is a superb drawing by Rubens 


among a number lent by the same collector. 
D. S. M. 


TWO FARCES. 


you sometimes see a quite negligible play which 
; contains, as by an accident, one quite remarkable 
scene ; and you remember that play, accordingly, long 
after you have forgotten others more deserving. ‘‘ The 
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Masked Ball,” at the Criterion, though it is adapted 
by that skilful and amusing dramatist, Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
is quite negligible; but I am likely to remember it 
for years by reason ‘of one remarkable scene in 
it: a scene in which the heroine feigns drunken- 
ness in order to score off her husband. This made 
a deep impression on me. I sat shuddering while 
it lasted. Years hence, may be, I shall still be 
shuddering to recall it. ‘‘ Why?” you wonder, 
impatiently. And I am bound to fall back on the plea 
of sentiment. I do not like the idea of a woman 
drinking too much. That, in this play, the heroine only 
pretends to have done so, makes no difference to me: 
the symptoms are the same. Logically, justly, there is 
nothing more repellent in the idea of a woman drinking 
too much than in the idea of a man doing so. My 
predecessor in these columns would have vindicated, 
irrefragably, woman’s right to ‘‘ exceed” so long as 
man might do so with impunity. He would also have 
expressed his abhorrence of ‘‘excess” in man — I 
remember a tirade of his against Falstaff. But I, 
though in real life a male drunkard disgusts me, am 
not disgusted by a genially idealised presentment of a 
male drunkard. Furthermore, in real life, | am unable 
to be disgusted by the sight of a man temporarily 
excited by wine. It follows that I have no possible 
objection to the stage- presentment of a man in that con- 
dition. I enjoyed immensely Mr. Bourchier’s ‘‘ Blagden” 
in the first act of ‘‘ Wheels within Wheels.” Why, 
then, should poor Miss Ellaline Terriss have made me 
shudder a few nights ago? This question is compli- 
cated by the fact that I have seen other actresses 
in parts necessitating the assumption of drunken- 
ness, and have not shuddered. There was the 
‘* Benefit of the Doubt,” and, long ago, a play 
called ‘‘ Where’s the Cat?” Neither Miss Emery nor 
Miss Rorke made me shudder. At least my shudders for 
them were esthetic. In both those plays, the scheme 
demanded that the heroine should ‘‘ exceed.” The 
result was no more than esthetically painful—it did not 
pain me for myself and for the actress personally. In 
this ‘‘ Masked Ball” there is no reason—merely an 
excuse—for the scene. The play is a farce, and the 
scene is dragged in for the sake of laughter. But 
to me such scenes are no laughing-matter, are only 
painful. I don’t mind being ezsthetically pained by 
them. But when art does not come into the matter, 
then I resent them very strongly. It is possible—just 
possible—that if Miss Ellaline Terriss had acted the 
scene lightly, imaginatively, in the vein of high comedy, 
she might have caused me no qualms. But Miss 
Terriss is not an imaginative comedian, and her notion 
of tipsiness seems to have been founded on the manner 
in which Mr. Charles Godfrey sings songs of revelry in 
the music-halls. Even in a man this crude business of 
lurching and leering and slurring is unpleasant. In a 
lady it is quite intolerable. . . ‘‘ Man”—‘‘lady,” I see. 
I suppose I ought to have written ‘‘ woman.” But the 
antithesis came naturally to me, as it comes to most male 
writers. It is symbolical of the two standards we have 
for the two sexes. To drink too much may not be 
gentlemanly ; but that does not matter. To drink too 
much is unladylike ; and that does matter. I admit 
that logically, justly .... but why trouble? ‘‘ Sen- 
timentally ” and ‘‘ instinctively ” are far more important 
adverbs, far nearer to the core of civilised humanity. 

It is only fair to Miss Terriss to say that she acts very 
prettily except in the one scene ; and to the manage- 
ment to say that Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, and many other popular mimes are in the cast. 

This is a bad time for the progress of British Drama. 
In the gusts of a national crisis, that poor little taper, 
never very bright, will not burn at all. By all means, 
then, let there be Old English Comedy at the Hay- 
market. No one—not the management, certainly— 
will be a penny the worse for it. It is good exercise 
for the mimes, amuses the public, and conciliates the 
habitual carpers by showing us that comedy is a quite 
appreciably better thing than it was when ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer” was the dernier cri. Ever so farbeit from me 
to belittle Oliver Goldsmith. He was a born dramatist 
and man of humour. Had he been born forty years 
ago, he would be writing better comedies than any 
other man alive. But fate was unkind to him, and this 
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his masterpiece in comedy is no better than the average 
farce adapted by Mr. Blank from the original piece by 
M. Chose. Compared with the very worst of modern 
comedies, it were quite despicable. But such a compari- 
son could not be made. The play is only by courtesy a 
comedy. According to the modern standard, it is 
rough-and-tumble farce, and nothing more. Labelled 
types go jogging through a series of complications, 
misunderstandings, practical jokes. But there is no 
idea in the play, nothing is illustrated. Nor, though 
every part is a character-part, are there any characters. 
Guffaws, loud and thoughtless, are the only things 
which Goldsmith tried to excite. Were he living now, 
his ambition would not be so limited. He would 
observe things, and he would think about them, and 
would reproduce them accurately and with some mean- 
ing. In fact, he would write comedies. The form of 
comedy did not exist in his day—he died, if I remember 
rightly, two or three years before the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal” was produced. The form does exist now, 
lineally descended from the ‘School for Scandal.” 
And, though we have not anyone endowed with such a 
combination of humour and technical instinct as was 
Goldsmith, we may be pardoned for patting one an- 
other on the back, and shrugging our shoulders at 
sight of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

I said that the play would be good exercise for the 
mimes. Indeed, its survival of so many years is due 
to the chances if has always offered to mimes. In it they 
can let themselves go. The more they let themselves 
go, the better. They do not have to think or feel, for 
there is nothing to feel or think about; technical experi- 
ence is here all they want, a base from which to make 
spirited sallies and eccentric flourishes. The play must 
be over-acted, or not acted at all. Miss Winifred 
Emery’s passion for over-acting makes her very burden- 
some in modern comedy. But she is, by reason of it, 
a most excellent Miss Hardcastle; all the trills and 
frills of method, the founcings and bouncings, are not 
superfluous here, are necessary, are delightful. As 
Marlow, I am sorry to say, Mr. Paul Arthur did not 
succeed in shaking off his American quietism. He 
tried to make the part seem possible, and so, of course, 
only succeeded in destroying it. There is, I hint to 
him, only one way in which to play the scene of the 
meeting with Miss Hardcastle ; and that is to clown it. 
To give, as he does, a realistic study in the symptoms 
oi bashfulness is as fatal as the pouring of new wine 
into old bottles is supposed to be—the fun of the scene, 
such as it is, is wasted. Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss 
Victor were wildly, and properly, conventional as Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardcastle. Nature having intended him to 
play Tony Lumpkin, Mr. George Giddens seconded her 
with all the resources of art, and deserved every echo 
of the applause we gave him. Max. 


ENGLISH MUSIC FN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


LTHOUGH it now seems a long time ago, f 
distinctly remember meditating one evening 
towards the end of the last century on the craze for 
‘* something new” which was doing all it could to ruin 
all the arts and had already all but ruined music in 
England. Even at that time it was possible to see 
how our composers were divided, roughly, into two 
sets : those who wrote by rule, Academically, trying to 
do again what had been done superbly before, and 
those younger men who did not seek with all their 
strength to. express something that they had felt 
deeply, but strove simply and solely to do the accursed 
‘‘something new.” Now that we are (as I believe) 
plunged into a new time and can calmly survey the 
men and their works of the dead nineteenth century, it 
seems to me more obvious than ever that the something 
new notion was, and for that matter is, the worst 
enemy we could possibly have. It produced the 
Academics as well as the young men who wrote 
consecutive fifths under the erroneous impression that 
consecutive fifths had not been written before and that 
it was a noble and highly original thing to write them. 
At any rate, both the Academics and the young men 
were possessed by the same notion, and whether it was 
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best to go on trying to produce the something new out 
of nothing, or to give the game up forthwith and go on 
trying to do the old thing again, was simply a matter 
of taste or of training. Often a man’s taste changed, 
so that the rash, daring, youthful experimenter became 
the dry, if learned, contrapuntal Sir Hubert Parry 
in middle age. The young Mr. Parry never learnt 
the grand secret for the middle-aged Sir Hubert to 
forget : the secret that before you can say something 
new you must have in you something new to say, 
and that in any case there is only one safe plan, 
to go on trying to utter in the clearest, most 
effective way possible things you have genuinely 
and deeply felt, leaving it to be decided hereafter 
whether the things you have felt were original things. 
For if a man has anything original in him it can be 
levered out by industry : the original man in fact cannot 
help being original any more than, as Mozart said, he 
can help the shape of his nose; but no amount of 
industry, or daring attempts to do the things most 
people wisely abstain trom doing, will produce any- 
thing original from an unoriginal mind or from no 
mind at all. This, of course, is a truism; but it has 
been forgotten by all English composers and a, great 
many foreign ones during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The something new of Wagner, of Schumann when 
he hailed the appearance of that false light of morning, 
Brahms, of Beethoven when he announced on a day 
his determination to take ‘‘ the new road,” was quite a 
different matter from the mere craze for a true or 
bogus individuality. With Wagner the new form built 
itself round the new content that his imagination had 
already vaguely shaped: he had felt the new thing 
and only needed to create the music that expressed it. 
Beethoven, too, had already felt the new thing for the 
expression of which the new musical form was an 
absolute necessity. Schumann’s only mistake was in 
thinking that Brahms had the new stuff in him and that 
time (and industry) would bring it out. In addition, 
Wagner, Beethoven, even Brahms, had a keen sense of 
beauty: their something new was to be a beautiful 
expression of the new thing that had been experienced. 
This, I repeat, is altogether different from a desire to 
make something, lovely or unlovely, pregnant or mean- 
ingless, which shall be different from anything done 
before—it is as different as is the music of Wagner and 
Beethoven from Dvordk’s or the music of Richard 
Strauss, or from the music of our dullest or boldest men. 
And our musicians have never even taken the trouble 
to put themselves in the way of getting a new content 
into their minds. They have rigorously shut them- 
selves off from any chance of getting new impres- 
sions, new thoughts, new emotions; they have lived 
lives of arithmetic and small-talk, paying no heed to all 
that was going on in the practical world, or literature, 
or painting, or, for that matter, in the degenerate 
drama of the century. I am sorry to have to say that 
the English musicians of to-day remind me chiefly of a 
owe of querulous, gossiping, afternoon-tea old ladies. 

iey have no higher ambition than to make money, to 
be applauded at a country festival, to become conductor 
of a festival or the Philharmonic Society. To gain the 
lowly objects of their ambition they intrigue against 
each other and grow to hate each other ; and, without 
a noble aspiration in them, their vanity makes them so 
restlessly sensitive to criticism that they become furious 
when they are reminded that their aspirations are not 
noble. There are a few exceptions, naturally—thank 
heaven that one can say naturally !—but those of my 
readers who know of the intrigues that have disgraced 
the musical life of England during the past few months, 
that have even led one popular musician to resign a 
festival conductorship, will not wonder any more than 
I do why we produce no great music. Our men have 
nothing to say—such men have never anything good to 
say: the really great men are not pettish, querulous, 
vain, and given to intrigue—and I go so far as to 
question whether they could say it if they had. 

For this is the worst part of the case of our English 
musicians : that the majority of them have no command 
of modern technique. Of course Fritz Delius has, and 
Marshall-Hall; but the technique of Mackenzie, 
Stanford, Parry and their pupils is already old- 
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fashioned, has already served its purpose and died the 
death. Now if a country cannot produce great artists, 
it can at least do something by building up or continu- 
ing a technique for the big man to use when he 
arrives. We call Bach the composer of the B minor 
Mass, Handel the composer of the ‘‘ Messiah,” Beet- 
hoven of the C minor symphony and Wagner of 
** Tristan ;” but in truth hundreds of small men—most 
of them utterly forgotten—had a share in those works ; 
for if none of the small men had genius to compose any 
one of the works, or anything so great, neither a Bach 
nor a Handel, a Beethoven nor a Wagner, could have 
invented in one lifetime the means of constructing the 
works by which they live and have their fame. A 
language in which one’s landlord or the Government 
may be effectively abused cannot be invented by one 
man or indeed by any number of men in one genera- 
tion; and how much more difficult is it to invent a 
language flexible enough, strong and sensitive enough, 
for the B minor Mass and ‘‘ Tristan” or any of the 
great things that came between them! Itis by helping 
in the building up of the language of music that the 
small men help; and if our small men would only be 
honest with themselves they would see that their true 
function is not to re-write badly the fine oratorios and 
masses, but to make themselves masters, or at least 
schoolmasters, of the newest technique, and so hand 
on something which will be serviceable, and to the 
glory of England, when a divinely gifted one at last 
comes this way. 

Meantime, it must be owned that the history of 
English music in the nineteenth century is a blank 
page. Whether that page will be covered with some 
one’s gorgeous handwriting during the twentieth 
century is a thing that no man can tell. I have given up 
looking, like Robert Schumann, for a musical Prophet. 
This looking for the one shining, original man is only 
one manifestation of the desire for something new. 
Rather I wish that our men would go ahead in a more 
business-like way, learning all that their young German 
contemporaries know, and either writing no music at 
all or simply turning out the best that is in them. 
I have a suspicion that if they did that, and gave up 
all their petty squabblings, the right man would come 
sooner than we expect him—like a thief in the night, 
perhaps. In that case, I fear, the Academics would 
send the police after him. pF. 


INSURANCE. 
War RIsks. 


WE are glad to see that at least one office has to 

some extent adopted the suggestion we made last 
November in dealing with the insurance policies of men 
on active service. The Sun Life Assurance Society 
announces that policies will be granted to Volunteers 
selected for service in South Africa, subject only to 
completion of a short form of proposal, and without 
medical examination or the usual references. In 
addition to the ordinary premium an extra of £7 7s. 
per cent. for each year, or part of a year, during the 
campaign will be required. Of the total extra premiums 
received under this scheme there will be returned pro 
rata to the policy-holders, or their legal representatives, 
six months after the declaration of peace, so much as 
remains after deducting (a) the claims which have 
accrued in excess of the normal amount which might 
have been expected according to the Institute of 
Actuaries’ experience among recently selected lives and 
(b) an allowance for impairment of life, expenses, &c., 
not exceeding one-fifth of the total extras received. 


This is the best scheme we have yet seen, since it 
sets aside premiums received to provide for a specific 
risk, keeps the experience of that risk separately, and 
returns any surplus there may be. subject to a strictly 
legitimate charge. It is a good plan also to dispense 
with medical examination, which, in the circum- 
stances, can be done quite safely. It will be noticed 
however, that this announcement refers to new policies 
granted to Volunteers, but it does not say that the same 
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conditions apply to officers in the regular army, nor 
does it say how existing, as apart from new, policy- 
holders are treated. As the mortality among recently 
selected lives is less than among lives that have been 
insured for about five years or more, it would seem 
appropriate that if the scheme is adopted for old policy- 
holders their mortality should be compared with the 
experience of assured lives, excluding the first five 
years of assurance. We should be glad to hear from 
the Sun Life Office in regard to these points, though 
we have no doubt that they are dealing with the matter 
in a satisfactory way. 

It is surprising that so few life offices are really 
treating the question in a manner that commands 
approval. The Colonial Mutual say that all ordinary 
policy-holders will not be charged any extra for war 
risks: this, as we have previously explained, is unfair 
to other participating policy-holders. The Economic 
issue policies up to £500 without extra charge, which, 
in principle, is as unfair to policy-holders as if the 
amount were unlimited. The Prudential, the North 
British and the Liverpool, London and Globe make no 
extra charge to existing policy-holders, but apparently 
charge seven guineas per cent. on new policies. This 
is legitimate enough since, after a policy has been for 
some time in force, many companies make them 
‘* world-wide” and ‘‘indisputable” and by the terms 
of the original contract they are not subject to any 
extra charge. The American companies, we believe, 
refuse to issue new policies on any terms either 
to regulars or volunteers going on active service. 
This seems strangely at variance with the practice of 
the same offices in making no extra charge to policy- 
holders on active service during the war between America 
and Spain. The London Life Association charges the 
normal cost of five guineas per cent. on all policies and 
seven guineas on new, but the directors and the staff 
are paying the premiums. This is an admirable solution 
of the problem and constitutes a very appropriate con- 
tribution to the war funds, but such generosity cannot 
be expected in many cases. 

Normally the best solution seems to be the one that 
we suggested, and the Sun has adopted, of keeping the 
extra premiums separate, keeping an account of the 
extra mortality that actually occurs, and distributing 
the balance, if any, among the whole of the policy- 
holders, whether the policies become claims or not. The 
fact that in the Sun scheme policies that become claims 
share in the return of premiums is an eminently fair one, 
strictly in accordance with assurance principles. The 
cost of the extra risk should be borne as a class by 
those engaged on active service, and whether or not any 
individual policies become claims they are entitled to 
have their assurance protection at the same rate as 
other members of the class to which they belong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN IMPEACHMENT OF MR. STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
London, to January, 1900. 


Str,—The outburst of praise with which Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” has been greeted, 
is a most interesting phenomenon. But there is a 
question lurking behind it—a question moreover which 
finds itself shy and bashful in the presence of ‘‘ Oxford” 
and ‘‘ Culture””—which hardly dares to step forward 
and undeceive the learned critics. In a word—is this 
play of Stephen Phillips really the limit of our dramatic 
and poetic art, does this play in fact represent an 
advance, is it even ‘‘ vital” as Mr. William Archer’s 
rhapsody would have us believe? And there is a more 
impertant question still—does Mr. Stephen Phillips 
widen the realm of poetic imagination, does he mix the 
ingredients of his own age in the alembic and infuse 
into modern life the ‘‘ elixir vite ” he distils? Surely 
this is the test of a great poet—that he take the ideas, 
manners and customs of his own time, and in his 
poetic imagination weigh the essential and assign—in 
some measure at least—the things of to-day to their 
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places in Cosmic development. The poet must grapple 
with underground railways, crowded -public-houses, 
with vast neighbourhoods inhabited by jabbering human 
beasts, with A.B.C, restaurants, the Stock Exchange, © 
with parti-coloured Whitechapel High Street, the rant- 
ing daily papers, telephones, telegraphs, mutoscopes, 
music-halls, street-women, Hampstead artistic nibbling, 
Clapham chapels, Crouch End, Atlas omnibuses, 
Olympia, Parliament, the Yiddish group of Anarchists— © 
the whole pell-mell of our modern life, without even 
going out of London. 
All these things have got to be grappled with, an 
attempt must be made to assign to them their Cosmic . 
significance. ‘‘Very well” says the poet ‘‘I have 
extracted the essential things from this medley. the 
passions of humanity remain the same. I seek to ally 
myself with *Cosmic development’—Fate, Destiny. . 
Necessity—it is the key to my ‘ Paolo and Francesca.’ ” 
But is this true? Mayhap the essential elements of 
humanity have not changed much in the paltry few . 
thousand years that constitute our history—but the 
combinations into which these enter, these have been 
always changing; the predominant note of one age is 
very subdued, hardly to be detected, in another. Un- 
doubtedly the same scheme of classification would serve 


for men’s characteristics in past time—intellect, . 
love, hate, affection, valour, and so _ forth—but 
the human energy in one age may be almost 
entirely absorbed in one or two ways. and in 


another in quite different ways. The importance of 
accepting and dealing with the conditions of to-day, lies 
in the fact that the conditions of to-day and our to-day’s 
humanity are spirit and body, depending one on the 
other, both the result of our inevitable growth. To 
neglect to grapple with present-day conditions is to 
be afraid to grapple with present-day humanity, and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips by putting his play in a past 
century must inevitably picture something not the 
hnmanity of this century. Mr. Stephen Phillips in fact 
is dealing with a humanity that is non-existent, with 
the humanity created by all the poets of the past. With 
such a theme, in a past century, with a blank-verse 
play, it was quite impossible for any but the most 
colossal genius to have escaped the seduction of travel- 
ling on well-known smooth roads where every minor 
poet has planted a sweet-smelling flowering shrub, 
where beautiful things happen poetically, where terrible 
things happen poetically, where even commonplace 
things are commonplacely poetical, it was quite im- 
possible for anyone to have escaped delineating the old 
humanity of the poets. 

It is all very fine to talk of the eternal things of 
humanity—even of those who believe in them who 
would dare to contemplate ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” in 
a modern London setting ? Giovanni let us say General 
So-and-So, who goes off to South Africa, Francesca 
left solitary in Margrave Square, or Whicham Hall, 
Banshire—Paolo younger brother, county squire candi- 
date for Parliament—it is obvious blank verse won’t do 
and the language must be considerably modified. Of 
course as a matter of fact this is the most favourable 
possible case, but suppose Giovanni was in the City, a 
director of the Butchers Trust? Really we are only 
able to endure ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” at a distance of 
some centuries, they are figures moving in the mystical 
shadowy land the poets have created as a retreat for 
themselves—we do not wish to see their hollowness, 
therefore they must be a long way off. 

But is it impossible that we should have some real 
vital poetry, poetry that would discover the importance 
of things for us now, to-day? It is certainly a harder 
task to be thus a poet than it has been, though perhaps 
every great poet has thus undertaken to discover the 
‘*rank ” of events, of conditions and imaginings in his 
age and thus created a new world for consciousness. 
This is undoubtedly the task of the great poet—guided 
by, maybe, and supplementing the great philosopher— 
but it is essential, fundamentally necessary, that he 
should grapple with his age—dissolve its amorphous 
mass in his spirit, reject the dross (cosmically speaking) 
and recreate it into a harmony of crystal. Nor can any 
poet who wishes to be great—who wishes in a word to 
mirror, enhance and stimulate the onward-going spirit 
of his age—neglect modern science, the knowledge we 
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are accumulating has so vastly enlarged the universe 
that to neglect it is to be outside all learning. It ma 
still please ‘‘ Oxford” and ‘‘ Culture” to write its deli- 
cate essays, meanwhile however the human spirit has 
gone beyond them—the problems of humanity are now 
of a greater humanity, not of a humanity earth-bound, 
tout of a humanity which sees itself as continually 
changing life, endlessly continuing and endlessly in- 
creasing in power. In old Keltic days, the poet strode 
before the armed men leading them with songs, inciting 
them to the battle, now it is the duty of the poet to 
stride before the advancing human spirit singing its 
songs of war and conquest. The poetic imagination of 
to-day seems hardly to have realised that America is 
discovered, that the dreams of Columbus are no longer 
the limit of desire, and that to-day’s Columbus is 
plotting, plotting with his telescope and his mathe- 
matical formulz how to reach Mars. 

The medern spirit cannot be garbed in the clothing of 
past centuries—were the tailoring difficulty overcome 
the result would be unutterably ludicrous—what the 
modern poet does in attempting it is just to take some 
figures and some clothes from the poetic property-box 
and set them to strut on the poetic stage—the whole 
affair is a matter of puppets and unrealities. It does 
not matter whether the poet deliberately plays with lay 
figures in the land of nowhere like Maeterlinck—or 
pretends to deal with the ‘‘ eternal traits of humanity” 
like Stephen Phillips—the result is the same, unreality, 
ancient beauty, failure as regards any advance of the 
human spirit. And it is not sufficient to speak with 
approval of ‘‘the long results of time,” the poet to be 
‘* vital” must have the ascetic remote outlook of science 
on the growth of the Cosmos, and to this he must add 
an exuberant personal consciousness of life, a joy in 
himself as an end of evolving life for millions of years, a 
joy in himself as the beginning of evolving life endlessly 
proceeding. The ascetic or detached consciousness is 
necessary to illumine the life-ful personal conscious- 
ness, to grapple with the world unfolded by science 
and with the conditions of to-day, to stimulate enhance 
and make greater the individual affirmation of existence. 
This at least must the poet who marches in the front of 
battle do, he who aspires to be ‘‘ great ””—of those who 
sing songs to the dying, gentleness, sweetness, mystical 
promises are asked. 

Is it too much to hope that we stand at the beginning 
of a great renascence? Its dawn-light is already upon 
us—surely the intoxicating dream of life science has 
brought must soon break into song. Sweep away the 
old poetic tapestries, put out the candles that light 
dimly this old theatre, let the masque cease—out into 
the open air and hearken. Minor poets cheep and 
twitter, they have translated little bits of modern life 
into song, scientists forgetting their asceticism, have 
made excursions into personal life, but only hesitatingly 
affirm themselves. From the dusk of the valley comes 
the voice of Heine, Ibsen is heard in the mist groping 
for the sun, Nietzsche brings his spirit as a sacrifice to 
the rising sun. A thousand lesser men are through 
their lives seeking their reality, Havelock Ellis affirms, 
Guy de Maupassant in ‘‘ The Horla” plumbs the depth 
of the stars, H. G. Wells grapples with the whole 
question, he attempts the poet’s work, to assign 
cosmic rank to the conditions of to-day. His books 
are attempts to find the phases of to-day’s 
life which are really vital to us—he attempts 
to determine the line of our development—in a word he 
is in touch with modern humanity and is attempting to 
be its poet. His stories already leave ‘‘ Oxford” in 
medizval darkness. Again there is Walt Whitman, 
William Morris—a movement of artists towards infus- 
ing art into all the common things of life is spread all 
over Europe. And while we are thus awaking Mr. 
Stephen Phillips refuses to see the light in the sky. 
Why cannot a beautiful singer like Stephen - Phillips 
leave these old melancholy themes, why must he 
surround himself with old sorrows? He who could 
sing :— 

** Lin the greyness rose 
I could not sleep for thinking of one dead.” 


Why must he stay behind singing to the dying? A 
poet is needed to stride before the fighting men—let 
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Stephen Phillips leave the path of old poetry and chaunt 

the war of stars, the songs of nebule—the wider 

greater humanity, the vaster world revealed by science. 
L. HADEN GUEsT. 


IS ENGLAND DECADENT? 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, 10 January, 1900. 


S1r,—Two letters in your last issue, Mr. Maurice L. 
Johnson’s on “‘ Spoiling our Soldiers,” and Mr. J. Klug’s 
on ‘‘Is England Decadent?” refer to subjects which 
are not wholly disconnected. 

How wonderful a thing is science! Mr. Johnson 
fears that inoculation with anti-typhoid serum has 
spoiled our soldiers, has impaired their mental acumen, 
their physical celerity, deprived them of their serenity 
and so forth. He considers that the unsuccess of our 
men in the South African war may be ascribed to this 
terrible serum poisoning. Now, here am I, who also 
dabble in science, arriving, from a consideration of the 
phenomena in South Africa, at conclusions exactly 
opposite to those reached by Mr. Maurice L. Johnson. 

I have been asking myself how it is that our soldiers 
in Africa have been able to hold their own all these 
months when they have been notoriously outnumbered 
by an enemy two or three times as numerous as them- 
selves, when they have been out-ranged by the enemy’s 
cannon, as many artillerists tell us they are, when they 
have been opposed by the best shots in the world, by 
the most mobile force that has ever taken the field 
whose strategy and tactics have been directed by 
experts from France and Germany, and when they have 
been fighting against an army entrenched as a rule to 
the eyes? How is it, by what miracles of valour have 
our fellows charged again and again against entangle- 
ments and entrenchments, superior gun-fire and over- 
whelming numbers and been victorious? Finally, when 
they were depressed and wearied out by a long siege 
and greatly outnumbered how have they been able to win 
their crowning victory at Ladysmith? With these facts 
before me, and unlike Mr. Maurice L. Johnson, I can 
come to no other conclusion than that these various 
phenomena are the result of our soldiers’ inoculation 
with typhoid serum. Nothing else known to science 
can account for it. 

I ask however in the name of science and patriotism, 
why were some of our military authorities at home not 
inoculated at the same time as the soldiers? Why 
were the whole Cabinet not inoculated several months 
ago, when there was yet time to prepare for the coming 
war? At the same time I must admit that a plain mar 
might doubt whether the serum had anything to do with 
the fine fighting of our soldiers in South Africa, for he 
will easily remember many glorious victories won in 
other countries by these very soldiers and their ancestors 
without any help at all from typhoid serum. 

To turn to Mr. Klug. He tells us that we 
are decadent and going to the dogs because, unlike the 
Germans, we have not imbibed pessimism and selfish- 
ness from Kant, Goethe, Bismarck, Schopenhauer, 
Wagner and Nietzsche. If Mr. Klug, in spite of his 
talk of ‘‘Us” and ‘‘ We,” is not Herr Klug and a 
good honest, generalising German, may I be called 
a Deutscher myself! I suppose it is the first time that 
the six great men cited by Herr Klug have ever been 
quoted together as apostles of pessimism and heartless- 
ness. Indeed students have noted some considerable 
differences and divergences among the six on one or 
the other of these matters. 

However according to Herr Klug these six apostles 
inculcated that sturdy selfishness and profound pes- 
simism into German souls which has made the material 
progress of Germany so phenomenal. Have they? I 
should have said that Voltaire in his ‘‘ Candide” and 
elsewhere did more to put an end to foolish optimism 
than any one of the six, and that Adam Smith had 
done more than all the six together to establish the 
necessity, in material affairs, of non-benevolent selfish- 
ness. To come to the point. Is the German really the 
hard, self-seeking, unyielding, remorseless, pessimistic 
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being that Herr Klug paints him? I should have said 
that travelling over the German Empire, a man would 
encounter as many cheerful, kindly, unselfish, humane 
and sanguine men, as many benevolent not to say 
eminently sentimental human beings as he would 
find within any corresponding area on the habitable 
globe. 


Then as to the dwellers in these islands, are they as - 


Herr Klug would imply they are, the foolish, sanguine 
men, without any hard grip on the stern facts of life, 
unaggressive, and supinely indifferent to their own 
interest? Why, the whole German press, on both 
sides of the gutter, has been telling* us these two 
months past that we are an aggressive race, hard, self- 
asserting, inhuman, unendurably self-sufficient Ishmael- 
ites against whom every hand should be raised! Where 
is the truth? Are we foolish weaklings going to the 
dogs, as Herr Klug will have it, or Bismarckian 
pessimists deriving from Nietzsche and Schopenhauer ? 

The fact is that, judging from Herr Klug’s talk of our 
worship of Saint Demos and his general failure to grasp 
the true inwardness of British ethics, traditions and 
aspirations, he must be a very recent arrival on these 
shores. Had he lived here more than a month or so he 
would have perceived that the chief difference between 
the Teuton in these islands and Teutons in Germany is 
that we are surrounded by the sea and that we have 
built ourselves a navy to keep off invaders, we are 
under no necessity to maintain great standing armies 
for our protection, whereas Germany, having Russia, 
Austria, France, Holland and Belgium all round her, 
must perforce support armies strong enough to meet 
the rest of the Continent in arms. This is of course a 
purely geographical accident, but it has resulted in this 
that we live under free representative institutions and 
the Germans under a form of constitutional despotism 
where the constitutionalism is, so to say, chronically in 
abeyance. 

Now I have no hesitation in admitting that any 
form of military despotism, so long as the rulers 
are wise and patriotic, can deal far more effectually 
with such matters as war, commerce, and a few others, 
than such a free representative Government as our own. 
Yet we very willingly put up with our Government and 
even with our British press which Herr Klug seems to 
compare so unfavourably with that wonderful German 
press which has delivered itself during our present war 
with such an absence of narrow prejudice, with so much 
calm wisdom, the child of such deep thought and study. 
In short, while we thank Herr Klug for his criticism of 
our institutions as they are, we British are quite willing 
to hold to them for reasons that I am sure this German 
gentleman, if he lives long enough among us, will learn 
to appreciate. Till then Herr Klug must try to make 
allowances for the fact that we govern ourselves and 
that his people at home get their government done for 
them. For this reason and for others I don’t think our 
people will care to accept his suggested military and 


- financial reforms, his proposal for universal conscription, 


and for universal income-tax.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, OswaLp CRAWFURD. 


INVERTED PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Claverton Street, S.W. 


Sir,—Instead of attempting to cast the blame for the 
very poor show (so heartily enjoyed by our dear Conti- 
nental audience!) we are offering in South Africa on, 
either the General, who let his restless tongue render 
him impossible for the position he was sent to guard 
and learn ; or the Secretary, who barked before we were 
ready to bite; or the Commander, for not keeping our 
teeth sharpened up to date; or the Minister, who inter- 
fered with the grindstone ; or the Chancellor, who put the 
drag on the lot, let us recognise that these sins of com- 
mission or omission are merely symptoms of a malady 
afflicting us all, that may be called Inverted Patriotism. 
For the name having become discredited the thing has 
ceased to be cultivated. But from the natural man’s 
nature it cannot be eradicated and, like a stream which 
denied its tree course stagnates round any impediment, 
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so this high and noble virtue that ought to be conse-. 
crate to one’s country, one’s race, has declined on 
smaller objects; a party, a man, a formula, a pro- 
fession. 

And now when war is upon us we find, to give one 
party the advantage of taunting the other with the 
larger expenditure, our army practising old-fashioned 
tactics with obsolete guns ineffective rifles and no trans- 
port. Again, that a man may devote his whole thoughts 
and efforts to further his individual business or pleasure, 
he places his political conscience—and vote—at the un- 
questioned service of his leader ; and, to make this a 
virtue, condemns a fellow-member, who disassociates 
himself from some legislation he considers against the 
general good, to everlasting recrimination for disloyalty 
to his chief ! ignoring the higher duty to the community. 
Then there is the class which would see the trade of the 
country ruined rather than be what it calls false to the: 
dictum of a much-overrated economist arguing under 
totally different conditions. To return to the theme 
of the moment, as an instance of misapplied devotion 
take the action of the War Office which, owing to its 
solicitude in providing a sufficiency of the expensive 
red-tape pabulum on which its army of clerks depend, 
had no means left to afford facilities for teaching the 
soldiers to shoot. 

Well, a catalogue of errors is dreary reading, and it 
may be the shaking up we are experiencing will open. 
our eyes to the selfishness of our desires and teach us 
to merge our small aims in the greater patriotism. It 
is said that as nations become comfortable they cease: 
to practise the sterner virtues. However that may be, 
if the converse holds good we've a fine chance of having 
a try at them now and it is to be hoped we may turn 
into the hard-working people the German Chancellor 
called us—with the idea, no doubt, of exciting his. 
countrymen’s emulation—an object he never neglected. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. CHILp. 


ANONYMOUS CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
6 January, 1900. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to your review of 
30 December on my novel ‘‘ Paths of the Dead.” 

My anonymous reviewer is loftily severe if not critical. 
Virulent and vague abuse of this kind cannot be con- 
sidered criticism although it ‘‘may serve a purpose.” 
Neither can stabbing a man in the dark, or shooting at 
him from a kopje be considered acts of courage—at 
least they are not considered to be so among Britons. 

Your reviewer writes of my ‘‘ conceit” and calls me 
a ‘“‘gnat.” He likewise refers, in his aaive ‘‘ modesty ” 
to himself as a “‘ steel auvil” (hammer not mentioned). 
Would not ‘brass sheeting” be a more appropriate 
title for such a sounding smasher of ‘‘gnats”? Sir, 
such criticism as this book has been favoured with in 
your pages, would be more dignified, more plucky, and 
much less like a sneaking attempt atassassination, if 
the writer had only the *‘ steel-like ” courage to sign his 
name to his malevolent insolence, as I have signed my 
name to my book. 

I should like to know how old my critic is (he seems 
rather youthful from his omnipotent style). Likewise. 
what “‘his” actual ‘‘ experience” of life may be. His 
signature would enable me to discover these important 
items, and I, as the crushed ‘‘ gnat,” consider that I 
have the right to ask this much from my haughty 
crusher. I also think it is high time that ‘ anony- 
mous” criticism of ‘‘ this kind” was refused by papers 
and magazines professing literary acumen and judgment 


who desire to be respected.—I am, Sir, yours, 
Hume NIsBet. 


[The only ‘‘ purpose” which our review of ‘“ Paths. 
of the Dead” was intended to serve was that of 
describing correctly a pretentious and an ill-written 
book. If Mr. Hume Nisbet dislikes being ‘‘ shot at 
from a kopje,” he should take more trouble with his 
work. His suggestions of a detective inquiry into 
the age and manner of life of critics, conducted by 
dissatisfied novelists, is a potent argument in favour of 
the anonymity of criticism.—Eb. S. 
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ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


‘‘ The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” By his son, Arthur 
Christopher Benson. 2 vols. don: Macmillan. 


1899. 36s. net. 

RCHBISHOP BENSON’S Life was waited for 
with considerable eagerness by all who have fol- 
lowed closely the more recent history of the Church of 
England. Many circumstances combined to invest the 
fourteen years of his Primacy with exceptional im- 
portance. Both in her domestic life and in her public 
relations the Church passed through experiences of far- 
reaching effect: and in all that happened the remark- 
able personality of the Primate figured largely. Perhaps 
it would be hardly excessive to say of Archbishop 
Benson that he did for the see of Canterbury what 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce did for the Episcopal posi- 
tion generally, divined its possibilities, interpreted them 
to others, invested the office with them, realised them 
sufficiently to bind them permanently as_ traditions 
about his throne. The comparison is interesting on 
other grounds. Both prelates presented the singular 
combination of ecclesiastical and domestic qualities, 
which from the standpoint of that Church history, to 
which both were wont to make such confident appeal and 
which certainly shaped their Church policy, is so astonish- 
ing. Ifthe Bishop provoked larger suspicions, it must be 
remembered that the Primate enjoyed the advantage of 
amore tolerant public opinion. Both exposed them- 
selves to the charge, not precisely of insincerity but 
certainly of untrustworthiness : for both were men of 
rich, sensitive, complex natures, responding with peril- 
ous facility to the influences of their immediate environ- 
ment, speaking inevitably with the wish to please and 
propitiate, and, above all, impress their hearers. 
Withal, both were keen-sighted and cool-headed men, 
not in the least deceived by the shows that pleased them, 
on the contrary disposed to be all the more scornful of 
them since they were conscious of an enjoyment which 
scarcely passed muster with their consciences, apt, 
therefore, to express themselves in private with a 
frankness that perplexed and startled simpler-natured 
folks. Both provided the materials for their own in- 
dictment in the form of copious private diaries, in which 
the writers seem to have indemnified themselves for 
their public complaisances by the freest and sometimes 

most pessimistic reflections. 

We are far from suggesting that Mr. Arthur Benson 
has fallen into those ‘‘ indiscretions” which were com- 
monly thought to mark the concluding volume of 
Bishop's Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Life.” Nothing could exceed 
the excellent good taste of his own contributions to the 
volumes before us, and if we have any fault to find in 
his selections from the Archbishop’s letters and diaries 
it has referencé not to quality but to quantity. The 
characteristic fault of modern biographies is their inor- 
dinate length, and, though we admit that in this case, 
there were extenuating circumstances, yet we cannot 
accept without grave protest nearly 1,500 rather closely 
printed pages. A substantial part of the work consists 
of private letters, addressed either to members of the 
Archbishop’s family, or to close personal friends, playful 
letters to chaplains, letters of condolence, lengthy 
letters exchanged at every step in his promotion, 
in accordance with the decent tradition which pre- 
scribes on those occasions an interval of hesita- 
tion and the asking of advice, and extracts from 
sermons, speeches, charges, and published books to 
illustrate his attitudes on public questions. Most 
of all these might have been omitted with advantage, 
not because they are in themselves unworthy of publica- 
tion, indeed almost invariably the contrary is the case, but 
because their interest is of a very limited character, and 
they swell the bulk of the whole book to an inordinate 
length. Having thus satisfied our consciences by 
pointing out the only fault his work possesses, we 
hasten to congratulate Mr. Benson on having fulfilled a 
difficult task with tact, skill, and great literary ability. 
His book is a most important contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of this century, and will take an 
honourable place among the numerous biographies of 
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our time. It is also extremely good reading, and con- 
tains more than the ordinary proportion of racy and 
humorous anecdotes. References to the Queen, the 
Prince Consort, the second Duke of Wellington, a very 
odd combination of simplicity and astuteness, Mr. 
Gladstone, whom the Archbishop liked and denounced, 
Lord Salisbury whom he half suspected and followed, 
and other notable figures of the time are scattered 
thickly over its pages, and no review could omit all 
reference to the numerous and striking side-lights on 
contemporary persons and events which it provides. 
Edward White Benson was the most fortunate of 
men—fortunate in his birthplace which gave him a 
splendid public school at his father’s door, fortunate in 
his schoolmaster, fortunate in his school-friends, fortu- 
nate even in his misfortunes. The stroke of sudden 
poverty on his mother’s death brought him a quick 
and final release from financial straits in the unexpected 
friendship of the college bursar, Mr. Martin, a rich 
childless man who provided for his needs by ‘‘ timely 
advances” and ultimately made him his heir. He was 
fortunate in his spheres of action. The Headmaster- 
ship of Wellington School placed him at once within 
the circle of preferment, and, as his schoolmaster had 
observed of him, he was a born courtier. He made a 
favourable impression on the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, and laid the foundation for his subsequent 
greatness. As Chancellor of Lincoln he was brought 
into close personal relations with the eminent and 
learned Bishop of that See, with whom he formed a 
close and fruitful friendship. The new See of Truro gave 
him the very opportunity which his tastes and abilities de- 
manded, and a variety of circumstances marked him out 
for Archbishop Tait’s succession. His good fortune was 
conspicuous throughout his Primacy. The attack on 
the Establishment was made under conditions which 
compelled its failure, but the credit of successful opposi- 
tion was the Archbishop’s. The famous trial of the 
Bishop of Lincoln enabled him to utilise in a conspicuous 
and impressive way the ritual learning which he had 
amassed mainly for his own amusement. His very 
‘‘fads” were serviceable to his success. Finally, the 
dramatic propriety of his death in Hawarden Church 
placed the coping stone on the edifice of unvarying 
good fortune. Nature had fitted him for this rdle. 
Visionary and romantic from childhocd, he blended 
with his softer qualities a shrewd common-sense which 
never failed to rescue him from the risks to which they 
exposed him. He recorded his dreams with an evident 
anxiety which recalls the trait of Archbishop Laud 
which the brutal scorn of the Whig historian has made 
proverbial, but he impressed a cynical foreign ambassa- 
dor as a ‘‘man of the world.” The strong dramatic 
element in his character showed itself in a thousand 
ways, in his careful organisation of effect in his public 
appearances, in his preciseness about ceremonial and 
the cut of vestments, in the numerous little affectations 
of personal manner. He had an inaccurate memory and 
a vivid fancy: hence his facts tended to become 
improvisations, and his family learned to distinguish 
between the finished productions of the accomplished 
raconteur and the humble nucleus of ‘reality 
which inspired them. He was evidently a _ very 
ambitious man, dreaming of dignities from his boy- 
hood, and never abating his appetite for prominence up 
to the end, but his ambition was toned and mitigated 
by a deep and genuine piety on the one hand, and a 
passionate love for the Church of England on the 
other. He coveted homage and resented criticism. 
Hence he shone in the society of subordinates and 
inferiors who created around him an atmosphere of 
deference. He was less effective in unsympathetic or 
hostile surroundings, and at his worst in the chill, 
unresponsive society of the Lords. Here, perhaps, he 
was hampered by a sense of unreality. He had not 
been born to affluence and rank, and he betrayed the 
fact by his fretful anxiety for his own dignity, and a 
certain fondness for display, with a consciousness of 
isolation and neglect in the Gilded Chamber. There 
is, indeed, something pathetic in the eagerness with 
which he watched for and welcomed any sign of deference 
on the part of the London populace, and the anxiety with 
which he noted the casual impertinences of cabbies and 
loafers. He never moved with the unconscious dignity of 
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his greater predecessor, but always with the deliberate 
thought how best to impress men with his high office. 
Hence his curious dislike of ecclesiastical rivals. 
Cardinal Manning, whom he was only saved from 
resembling by his ardent family affections, was his 
béte noire. He marks down in his diary the published 
details of the Pope’s simple and laborious life, and con- 
trasts his own more arduous habits. He was quite 
painfully sensitive on the subject of the Archiepiscopal 
income, and even attempted the impossible task of 
demonstrating to a company of Lambeth artisans that 
two palaces and £15,000 a year were necessary for the 
occupant of his See. Two traits of his interesting and 
manysided character are specially conspicuous and 
honourable. He was devoted to his family. Again 
and again his journal recurs to the deaths of his 
children. The grave of his eldest son, Martin, who 
died at Winchester and was buried in the cloisters of 
the College was regularly visited to the end of his 
life. He loved no society better than that of his 
family, and even under the pressure of the Primacy, 
found time and thought for intimate fellowship 
with them. It is certain that this intense domestic 
affection was not merely a great strength to him 
under the strain of public work, but also a most 
salutary influence on his character. Further, he was 
staunch to his friends. When they were in question, 
all the latent manliness of his nature came to the front. 
There is a fine story of his championship of Prince Lee, 
his old headmaster. His loyalty to his school friend, 
Lightfoot, and his college friend Westcott is apparent 
on almost every page. 
the influence of Dr. Temple, and, to the end of 
his life, remained a fast friend. When the tempest 
of public obloquy raged about the Bishop designate 
of Exeter and fanaticism ran to the length of pro- 
testing against his consecration on the day of 
the ceremony, Benson stood to his friend nobly, and 
publicly championed him against an opposition which 
included his honoured patron, Bishop Wordsworth 
of Lincoln. At Lambeth he made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Randall Davidson, now Bishop of Winchester, 
and formed another strong and fruitful friendship. 
The Bishop contributes to the volume a discrimina- 
ting and just eulogy. Such friendships—formed, and 
tenaciously maintained—are the weightiest certificates 
of character, and perhaps a thoughtful observer of our 
time will seek no further evidence of Archbishop 
Benson’s greatness than the fact that he evoked the 
affection and retained the confidence of Tait, Lightfoot, 
Westcott, Wordsworth, Church, Temple, and Davidson. 
We lay down these volumes, after reading them from 
the first page to the last, with a greatly enhanced 
opinion of the late Primate’s ability, a juster estimate 
of his great work for the Church of England, and a 
warm affection for his interesting and complex per- 
sonality. The whole Church owes a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Arthur Benson for this admirable record 
of his father’s life. 


‘ A CLIMBER AND HIS GUIDE. 


“*The Highest Andes.” By E.H. Fitzgerald. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 30s. net. 

** From the Alps to the Andes.” By Mattias Zurbriggen. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 10s. 6d. net. 


T= two books form interesting studies in mind 

and matter. One is a record of climbing by two 
distinguished amateurs, who have recently achieved the 
conquest of the highest mountain yet ascended by any 
human being ; the other is the account given by the 
guide who went with them, Mattias Zurbriggen, of this 
and all the other climbs that he has done in different 
parts of the world. The first is a careful and laboured 
story of observation and research carried out by active 
modern minds in high mountain regions: the other is 
just a naive narrative of adventure and peril. Both 
parts of the human machine are equally necessary to. the 
great performance. Without the help of Zurbriggen, 
Fitzgerald and his party would never have achieved the 
results recorded in his work: but without the man of 
mind, a strong man might go on climbing mountains 
for ever, and~add very little to the sum of human 


profit. 
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At Rugby he came under. 


Let us deal first with Mr. Fitzgerald’s remarkable 
book. The expedition which Mr. Fitzgerald took to the 
Andes in 1896 and brought back at the end of 18908 after 
many hardships, was planned on a large scale, worthy 
of the great objects which it had in view. In all his 
climbs in the Alps and New Zealand, Mr. Fitzgerald had 
always nursed the ambition to climb the highest moun- 
tain of the New World, Aconcagua. It rises toa height 
of over 23,000 feet on the west coast of South America, 
slightly to the north of the high Cumbre Pass which 
connects Chili with the Argentine Republic, and slightly 
to the east of the main ridge of the Andes. It was 
attacked in 1883 by a German traveler, Dr. Giissfeldt, 
but he did not reach the summit, and it was still virgin 
in 1897. Mr. Fitzgerald crossed the continent from 
Buenos Ayres by the Trans-Andine railway to Las 
Vacas, when the railway stopped at the height of 
7,000 feet. His first difficulty was to find the moun- 
tain as to which the natives seemed to know very little. 
After testing several valleys he finally struck to the 
north-west by the Horcones Valley, placing camps at 
varying altitudes up to his highest camp at 19,000 feet. 
From this lofty eyrie, the party proceeded to make 
attacks on the summit. They experienced great diffi- 
culties both from weather, cold, hunger, and rarefied 
air. First the attempt failed, but finally, on 14 January, 
1897, Zurbriggen succeeded. Mr. Fitzgerald was 
turned back by sickness, but on a later date Mr. Stuart 
Vines repeated the climb along with his guide Lanti. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s health got steadily worse, but Mr. 
Vines, taking over the climbing side of the expedition, 
was able to conquer Tupungato and the Catedral. 
Mr. Fitzgerald used his compulsory leisure in mapping 
the district, while other members of the party have 
accomplished admirable studies on its geology and 
natural history. Altogether we may congratulate 
Mr. Fitzgerald on a successful expedition and an 
admirable book. He tells his story with simplicity and 
modesty, and he allows Mr. Vines to tell his in his own 
words. The combination is admirable and the result is 
a book which will prove a valuable addition to every 
climbing library. 

But though good of its kind Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is 
after all but one of a class growing more numerous 
every day. We turn with certain refreshment to the 
naive and interesting autobiography of a guide which 
Mr. Fisher Unwin with characteristic enterprise has 
given to the world. We have had the pleasure of 
climbing with Zurbriggen, who is a cheerful moun- 
tain Hercules with plenty of good spirits and moun- 
taineering skill, but little education and, we should 
imagine, no skill in writing. All the more admirable 
is the craft by which this energetic publisher has 
succeeded in extracting from him the story of his 
life. It was written originally in Italian, and has been 
translated by Miss Vialls, who introduced to us the 
work of Sinigaglia on the Dolomites. But Mr. Fisher 
Unwin frankly confesses to having dealt freely with the 
narrative, and it is obvious that he had added many 
of the quotations from other works, and has rectified 
many of Zurbriggen’s unavoidable errors. 

We confess that the interest of the book to us lies in 
the fact that it is a ‘‘human document.” It is the first 
articulate story of one of those taciturn faithful sons of 
the mountain, who so often do all the work and so 
rarely get any of the glory. We like Zurbriggen best 
when he tells the story of his travels with the sim- 
plicity of a child. We like the son of the Italian 
shoemaker better than the spoilt guide of London club- 
rooms, Take for instance some of his comments on his 
travels. He seems to have returned to Macugnaga 
with a fine contempt for all other races outside of 
Switzerland. This contempt! is mingled with some 
apprehension :— 

‘’We embarked at Marseilles; and crossed the 
Mediterranean to Tunis, where we stayed several days 
—my employer having some business to transact—and 
here also we laid in a stock of provisions and engaged 
porters. My first impression of our new surroundings 
was not exactly a favourable one. When I saw the 
unprepossessing and often scantily clad forms of the 
natives, with their dark faces and burly limbs, I asked 
my patron if they carried arms. He told me they did 
not, and moreover, that woe would betide us if we gave 
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them a chance of handling weapons. I now felt more 
at ease, and we started on our expedition, taking 
fourteen porters with us, among whom I was careful 
never to go unarmed.” 

He was hardly any happier in India :— 

‘*When I saw the nearly nude natives with their 
semi-dignified, semi-barbarous customs, I thought to 
myself, ‘ Who knows if we shall ever have the good 
luck to get out of this?’ However I plucked up 
courage, and spent all that day in forwarding our 
baggage to its destination.” 

The book gives one an admirable insight into the 
anxieties of a guide’s life—the heavy responsibility, 
perpetual study of the mountains, the endurance, the 
strength and skill that are always in demand. Zur- 
briggen, like all great guides, has no belief in chance, he 
knows that it is science as well as faith that will remove 
mountains. ‘‘ Before all things, you must have a perfect 
knowledge of the mountains, so that even if they be 
obscured by mist, you may be certain of your route. 
Always keep a watchful eye on those you are escorting, 
especially when you are in dangerous places. Before 
organising an expedition, always learn all you can 
about the capabilities of the people you ate going to 
accompany in the proposed ascent. The guide ought 
to act as the captain of a vessel: however distinguished 
may be the persons who commit themselves to our 
charge, it is for us alone to direct and govern.” ‘‘The 
secret of the guide is caution : I am always beforehand.” 
His advice as'to diet would suit the most rigid teeto- 
taller :—‘‘ As to diet, I would say to all and sundry 
who climb: for lunch or dinner, carry what you like— 
chicken, ham, or beef—anything, “only avoid spirits, 
which ought to be taken only at a hard pinch and as a 
last resource. I keep spirit as a doctor keeps a poison, 
and never use it except in very small quantities after a 
long, cold rest, when it does good. For drinking on 
the march, ¢old tea is best to quench the thirst, but it 
is not sustaining. For myself, I never eat on the 
—— I may manage a boiled egg, but seldom 
that.” 

Many mountaineers will turn with interest to 
Zurbriggen’s descriptions of incidents in his climbs 
which have already been described by those who were 
employing him. Among such are his accounts of the 
climb of Pioneer Peak with Sir Martin Conway ; his 
description of Mr. Fitzgerald’s accident on Mount 
Sefton; and his own account of his ascent of Aconcagua, 
which fitly supplements the other book included in this 
review. Perhaps we may best end with his description 
of those terrible moments on Mount Sefton, when the 
lives of Zurbriggen and Mr. Fitzgerald hung for a few 
moments on the remaining strands of a broken rope :— 

**T was in front, with a precarious footing, and had 
no more rope to go on. I asked Mr. Fitzgerald to 
hurry on a step, so that I could thus find a safer stand- 
point, and he soon climbed up to where I was. Here 
there was a’large boulder, unsteadily poised, of which 
I had bidden my patron beware ; on his touching it, it 
fell, dragging him about eight feet down. In spite of 
my holding on to the rope with might and main, the 
pull upon it caused it to slip through my hands, and it 
was almost“impossible to keep a hold on it. Being 
nearly at the end of the rope, I could not see Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s position. On my calling out to him, asking 
if he was very much hurt, he answered ‘‘ No,” and 
inquired if I were firmly placed. I begged him to try 
and turn round as soon as he could, so that I might 
ease the strain on the rope. He managed to do this 
and struggled up to me. Pulling at the rope had quite 
flayed the palm of my hand and it smarted terribly. 
Another ten paces brought us out of danger, but what 
was my surprise when I found that the rope had been 
partly cut through by the stones, so that if the latter 
had severed it completely, my patron would have been 
poe a and I should have been left alone to tell the 
tale.” 

In short, the book is a novelty in mountaineering 
literature, though in our opinion it would have been 
still better if it had been less edited. The work is freely 
illustrated by, plates taken from other books in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s mountaineering library, and ‘‘ padded” 
with oo from the works of Sir Martin Conway 
and Mr. Fitzgerald. 
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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY EXTRAORDINARY. 


‘*Wagner.” By Charles A. Lidgey. London: Dent. 
1899. 35. 6d. 
HIS is a book that baffles the reader, confuses him, 
irritates him and spoils his temper, and in the end 
leaves him wondering whether Wagner was a musician, 
a philosopher, or a Nonconformist preacher. Granted 
that the time has not yet come for a more exhaustive 
and final critical biography than Mr. Finck’s, yet the 
time may surely be said to have gone by for mere slip- 
shod compilations of anecdotes and even more slipshod 
criticism of Wagner and his work. Wagner’s grave was 
already distinguishable enough by reason of the immense 
amount of rubbish of all kinds piled upon it by the 
industrious bookmakers, without Mr. Lidgey hastening 
to add to the heap. Never having heard of Mr. Lidgey 
before, never having seen his name to a piece of good 
or bad musical criticism, we have read his book with 
perhaps greater care than we might have exercised in 
the case of a critic of good or bad reputation ; and we 
are constrained to say that had we not read with equal 
care the first book of this series (Mr. Crowest’s 
‘* Beethoven”) Mr. Lidgey’s achievement would cer- 
tainly have shaken us with amazement. As we had 
read Mr. Crowest’s ‘‘ Beethoven” we were not amazed, 
for the ‘‘ Wagner ” is not distinguishably worse than the 
‘* Beethoven.” But forthe sake of musical literature in 
this country we must protest against the issue of such 
works as in any sense either literary or musical. As in 
Mr. Crowest’s ‘‘ Beethoven,” so in Mr. Lidgey’s 
‘* Wagner,” there are no literary qualities whatever, but 
on the contrary only a great many literary defects; as 
in Mr. Crowest’s ‘‘ Beethoven,” so in Mr. Lidgey’s 
‘* Wagner,” the musical criticism is of the shallowest, 
most elementary sort. Neither book contains the results 
of any fresh research, of any fresh speculation. Eachis 
merely a rehash of a fifty times told story, and it is told 
on the whole worse rather than better than it had been 
told before. 

The English, to begin with, is far from being good 
English— indeed it is full of the most glaring vulgarisms. 
We never, for instance, get the simple English word 
*‘artist,” but always the music-hall word ‘‘ artiste,” 
which is villainous and worthy only of a private 
academy for young ladies’ teacher or a_ vestry 
orator. We are told of the ‘‘extinguishment” of 
the Greek drama, ‘‘ beneath the mocking laughter of 
Aristophanes.” We are told also that the ‘‘sad end 
of ‘the mad king’ [Ludwig of Bavaria, Wagner's 
patron] is too well known to need repetition,” Mr. 
Lidgey here confusing a repetition of the event with a 
repetition of the story of the event. The book is fult 
of these things, which one might regard as lapses were 
they less frequent. Mr. Lidgey, in fact, seems to have 
been in so great a hurry to get his book out as to omit 
the precaution of reading his proofs. So we get 
Heckel’s name spelt ‘‘ Hecker,” and get the surprising 
information that after Wagner’s first visit to Paris 
‘“he never resumed official connexion with the theatre,” 
and other mistakes of the kind. Mr. Lidgey must 
have known perfectly well that Wagner did resume 
official connexion with the theatre after his visit to 
Paris, and was conductor at Dresden until political 
troubles made it necessary for him to fly, for these 
matters are discussed in a later chapter ; but evidently 
there has been no trouble taken to make the book 
accurate either in its facts, its grammar, or its spelling. 
The summing up of Wagner’s theoretical writings is 
most unfortunate. In one place Mr. Lidgey assures us 
that the spoken word appeals only to the intellect, 
and that something else, music, is required before 
an appeal can be made to the emotions; but since 
in another place Wagner’s view is_ correctly 
given, this mistake can only be set down to careless- 
ness and the hurry of book-making. Of musical 
criticism there is very little, and that little is of the 
poorest sort. The ‘‘new” critics seem to have lived 
and laboured in vain. Mr. Lidgey spreads himself over 
very long accounts of the libretti of Wagner’s operas, 
but when he comes to discuss the music no one could be 
briefer. Why he is so brief, Mr. Lidgey himself reveals 
in a few sentences of monumental naiveté. Let us 
quote them. ‘His art is th2 art that conceals art- 
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His music seems so natural. As the dramatic situation 
rises in intensity, so the music seems to lift us on an 
ever-swelling flood until we are moved to our very 
depths, but—we know not why.” Poor Mr. Lidgey! 
(The italics and dash are his own.) It is precisely 
because he ‘‘ knows not why” that he is no critic. 
There are plenty of writers who ‘‘ know why ” perfectly 
well, and can explain why; but Mr. Lidgey, not know- 
ing, of necessity cannot explain, and does not see that 
he is giving reasons why he should not write a life of 
Wagner. But let us leave Mr. Lidgey in peace. Let 
him continue to be lifted on floods until he is moved to 
his very depths; let him continue to, remark that 
Siegfried, before he found Brunnhilde, ‘‘ poor boy, . . 
[had] never known a woman’s love,” and to write such 
poetic English as ‘‘the forest wakens into life ’neath 
the caress of the dawning day.” We shall not trouble 
to find fault with him. We have only treated his work 
in a little detail as one more specimen of the stuff that 
is read—or at least published—in musical England. 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


“* La Guerre de Sept Ans. Les Débuts.” Par Richard 
Waddington. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1899. 
! bd we are to believe a Secretary of State and an ex- 
Prime Minister, it is almost a settled axiom of 
British policy that in all our wars we must expect 
reverses at first. Such a theory may be supported on 
the ground that it is better to be beaten at the beginning 
of a war than at the end, on the other hand it is as 
well to remember that there are cases in which such a 
beginning is also the end as Austria found in 1866. 
We are inclined to hope, if not to believe, that in future 
our statesmen may not be obliged to have recourse to 
a dialectical weapon so double-edged. 

A study of the early years of the Seven Years’ War 
will convince anyone that this theory has its roots in 
the past and we may thank our insular position that 
our statesmen can still boast that we ‘‘ worry through” 
all right in the result. No war, big or little, ever began 
so disastrously for England as that known as the 
Seven Years’ War, was continued so gloriously or 
terminated with greater perfidy. In this volume M. 
Waddington deals with the events of the year 1757. 
We have nothing but praise for the admirable candour 
and impartiality of his treatment. It is worthy of the 
best traditions of the French historical school. He has 
pursued his researches among the archives of three 
capitals. Much of his most valuable material has been 
gathered from our own Record Office and the British 
Museum. The unpublished correspondence of the 
Duke of Newcastle has well rewarded his researches 
and we can only regret that it has been left for a 
foreigner, however able, to lay before the world the 
secret history of this momentous time. We should not 
have quarrelled with M. Waddington if he had 
shown himself sometimes more of the critic. He rarely 
departs from his réle of narrator. 

He has in a previous volume dealt with the strange 
web of policy and intrigue woven by Kaunitz and 
‘Choiseul which led to the revolution of European 
Alliances and ended by throwing us into the arms of 
Prussia. He now enables us to trace the steps by 
which a definite alliance with Frederick was concluded. 
The true story of the negotiations which went on 
during 1756 makes George II. cut but a sorry figure. 
Selfishness and avarice in their most forbidding aspects 
are always present. George had a character that did 
not improve with age. The only thing he cared about 
in his later years was the safety of Hanover and his 
own pocket. Fortunately Pitt was at hand to think 
for England. The intrigues which preceded his accept- 
ance of the Secretaryship of State are set out at length 
by the author. It is quite clear, however, that Hanover 
would have taken no part in the war had it not been 
for the impolitic exigencies of the French Government. 
Hanover neutralised, the king would have had no 
interest in Frederick’s success. The English people 
in their enthusiasm for the Prussian king showed a 
much keener appreciation of the vital necessity for 
** conquering America in Germany.” 
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English readers will probably turn with the greatest 
interest to the chapter in which M. Waddington deals 
with the progress of the war in Canada after the arrival 
of Montcalm. As he points out, this struggle had been 
the starting-point of the European conflict and had been 
in progress for two years. The folly.of the French 
Government, which had allowed itself to be dragged 
into the entanglements of the European dispute in 
which it had no vital interest, had not yet become clear 
to the world, but Pitt saw it. During 1757, however, 
the campaign in America was disastrous to this country. 
Our operations were under the direction of Loudoun, 
one of the most incompetent generals who ever be- 
strode a horse. His constant activity, leading to 
nothing, evoked from Franklin the simile of S. 
George on a signboard, prancing wildly but never 
advancing. The French commander soon showed 
his very different metal. Two important forts sur- 
rendered and Loudoun, after a ridiculous demon- 
stration before Louisburg, withdrew. We confess we 
had hoped to find a clear explanation of the treacherous 
massacre of the English soldiers by the redskins after 
the capitulation of Fort William Henry. It is certain 
that Montcalm did his best to stop the bloodshed when 
it had once begun, but there is no proof that he gave 
the prisoners adequate protection, and belligerents who 
make use of such allies cannot escape from the stain of 
their atrocities. Had the hands of the French Govern- 
ment been free to reinforce their Canadian troops the 
victory of Wolfe might never have been, but France 
was engaging in a hopeless effort to maintain great 
armies on the Continent and at the same time to rival 
England on the sea. The commercial community of 
England, who were giving freely of a wealth which was 
growing by leaps and bounds, wisely supported the 
Minister who paid one of Frederick’s armies and sent 
our own forces to win a colonial empire. But the first 
year of the war which saw the Convention of Kloster 
Seven, the surrender of Oswego and Fort William 
Henry, and the abortive attempt on Rochefort contained 
sufficient disasters to satisfy our love for historical 
consistency in the opening of our campaigns. 


COLLECTANEA THACKERAYANA. 


‘‘ The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. 
Thackeray to ‘ Punch,’ with a Bibliography from 
1843 to 1848.” By M.H. Spielmann. London and 
New York: Harper. 1899. 75. 6d. 


M R. SPIELMANN is asort of specialist in ‘‘ Punch” 

literature, and his name is a guarantee for the 
scholarly execution of a task so congenial as that which 
he undertakes here. It might perhaps be wished that 
this book were an exact match in size &c. with some 
existing edition, so that it might be bound up there- 
with as a supplementary volume; but, in Mr. 
Spielmann’s view, we are still far from finality in the 
matter of editions of Thackeray. Seemingly he con- 
templates the republication by posterity of the whole of 
the material of which he here gives only specimens. At 
this rate Thackeray will gather as great an accretion of 
bibliography as the Hazlitt group; and, after all, 
why not ? 

Readers of these fragments will not be..disappointed 
with the excellence of the fooling. Admirable are the 
‘* Leaves from the Lives of the Lords of Literature,” in 
which it is said of Lady Blessington that, ‘‘ her works, 
both of history and fiction, are ornamented with a great 
number of phrases both in French and in Italian, which 
sparkle through her English like gems in the night,” 
and who but must laugh at this description of a 
Turner :— 

‘€34, A Typhoon bursting in a simoom over the 
whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, with a ship on fire, 
an eclipse, and the effect of a lunar rainbow. 

O Art, how vast thy misty wonders are, 
To those who roam upon the extraordinary deep ; 
Maelstrom thy hand is here. 

(From an unpublished Poem.) ” 


We agree with Mr. Spielmann in his surprise that 
previous bibliographers had failed to recognise as 
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Thackeray’s the Prince de Joinville’s ‘‘ Dream,” in which 
he meditated the invasion of England :-— 


‘* Beat St. Paul’s with red-hot balls, 
Set Temple Bar a-blazing ; 
Burn me Paper Buildings down, 
And Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn.” 


The last line has the exact note of Thackeray’s comic 
verse. Mr. Spielmann mentions that Percival Leigh 
was a successful imitator of Thackeray both in verse 
and prose; but practically all the pieces in this book 
are identified beyond cavil by a contemporary editorial 
day-book now disinterred. 

Instances may here be found in which Thackeray’s 
** delicate scent,” as the compiler calls it, for snobbery 
—the feeling which made him unable to tolerate the 
bare existence of such a thing as a Court Circular, led 
him into more or less grave injustice, as in the case, 
here duly set forth, of the Prince Consort and Etty the 
painter. In politics Thackeray was not so much a 
Liberal as an Anti-Tory; and he naturally fell under 
the disabilities of that Nothingarian point of view. He 
puts inte the mouth of Cuffey, a Chartist leader, the 
following view of the functions of royalty. ‘‘ If a stick 
would do as well as a sovereign, why not have one? 
It don’t cost as much—it never dies. It might be kep 
in a box lined with erming, atid have a stamp at the 
end to sign the warrants. And it might be done for 
less than four hundred thousand a year.” That 
this was Thackeray’s own view seems undoubted. 
“‘The Constitution,” he said—speaking this time as 
much in propria persona as a man may in the 
pages of ‘* Punch ”’—‘‘ roasted as indifferently for being 
Catholics or Protestants. It is not Britannia’s helmet, 
as it were, but her hair: it is cut off and grows again, 
and is curled in a thousand fashions—fashions is the 
word—the Constitution is the political fashion.” As 
Bishop Blougram said of the question whether Christi- 
anity is “‘true,” a very important point is—‘‘ Has it 
your vote to be so if itcan?” The political views of 
such thinkers as Bagehot never had Thackeray’s vote 
to be true if they could. Was it not Bagehot, by the 
way, who made the first mention of ‘‘the famous old 
lady who Considered Thackeray ‘an uncomfortable 
writer’” ? On one very trifling point we think that 
Mr. Spielmann is under a misapprehension. ‘It is 
curious and characteristic,” he says, ‘‘ that Thackeray, 
who illustrates his own text ” (in which there is mention 
of whiskered guardsmen) ‘‘ has drawn the warriors with 
moustaches only.” Now, an old dictionary defines a 
whisker as “‘a tuft of hair on the upper lip of a man” 
and we take it that these terms were not properly 
differentiated even as late as 1846. ‘‘ Beard” used to 
be a word of quite generic signification. We still keep 
the old nomenclature when we speak of the whiskers of 
a cat. 


“LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE.” 


‘* The Log of a Sea-Waif; being Recollections of the 
First Four Years of my Sea-Life.” By Frank T. 
Bullen. London: Smith, Elder. 1899. 8s. 6d. 

WE have been inundated with sea romance by clever 

writers, but sea realism is far more rare. Mr. 

Bullen modestly disclaims any competition with the 

magicians of the novel market, but after the deserved 

success of his ‘‘ Cruise of the Cachalot” an apologetic 
preface was superfluous. In the former book as in 
this one, there is the stamp of truth on every page, 
and he tells us that for fifteen years he has been a sea- 
farer in every capacity, save that of master. He has 
something approaching literary genius ; his vivid yet 
humorous descriptions of scenes im the tropics often 
remind us of ‘‘Tom Cringle,” and yet it was nursed 
under strange and unfavourable conditions. He literally 
crept into the merchant service through the hawse- 
hole, and went through an apprenticeship ‘of almost 
intolerable suffering. He must be gifted with a most 

phenomenal memory, for we do not suppose he kept a 

log of those years of martyrdom when he kennelled in 

the forecastle and was bullied by everybody from the 

skipper down to the cook. Every incident that im- 

pressed him is graphically recorded, and he even pro- 

fgsses to remember the names of the ships he came 
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across in his numerous voyages. A more candid nar- 
rative it is impossible to conceive, and so far as he 
has made himself he is pre-eminently a self-made man. 
He tells us he was a slight and small-sized boy, 
but he must be blessed with an extraordinarily wiry 
constitution. He shipped under an uncle, who treated 
him with such brutality that the rough crew were 
scandalised. The uncle, an incarnation of penurious- 
ness, soon shook himself clear of the incubus, and then. 
he had to seek his fortune as he might. It was an 
alternative of lying about the streets of London or 
Liverpool as a starving waif, and begging precarious 
engagements at infinitesimal wages. He tells pathe- 
tically how he had neither home nor friends to look 
forward to when he came back homesick from his. 
cruises. Like a boy, when he had a few shillings he 
spent them, and, when starvation had brought him 
almost to inanition, he shipped in the rags he stood in. 
Picture him in these circumstances facing a winter gale 
in the Channel, and being peremptorily ordered, when 
prostrated by sea-sickness, to scramble aloft and reef 
topgallant sails. It might come of a habit of thought- 
lessness, but perhaps the most revolting of the points 
he makes is the indifference of the nautical bullies to 
human life. Nor is it the fair risks of the calling 
which even able seamen are compelled to encounter. 
Mr. Bullen gives a vivid idea of the murderous lengths. 
to which parsimony may be carried, and of the inciting 
openings for swindling and peculation. A low-class 
firm insures an unseaworthy ship, sending it out with 
worn sails and dilapidated rigging. There are neither 
ropes to replace the rotten gear, nor canvas enough to 
furnish a fresh set of sails. A ratlin may give when a 
man is crawling aloft in a storm, with benumbed feet 
and fingers, or the reefing tackle may snap when he 
is lying out on the yards. That means the difference 
between life and death. Then these ships, run on the 
cheap, are invariably shorthanded: the crews are 
picked up in the dock-side crimping dens and the 
drunkards who fail to turn up at the last moment 
are replaced by any refuse that may be picked up at 
Gravesend. Hence the labour is excessive ; and the 
crews are gratuitously ‘‘ hazed” by officers always out 
of temper. Naturally they are inclined to make trouble 
or turn mutinous, and they have good cause for 
grumbling. The food is a standing grievance; it is 
always coarse and unnutritious and often absolutely 
uneatable, especially when a captain contracts for the 
supply, and puts anything he can economise on it into 
his pocket. Mr. Bullen paints even more grimly than 
Clark Russell the murky pandemonium of the fore- 
castle. The one has kennelled there ; the other has not. 
The chain cable running through the open hawse-hole ; 
seas constantly washing down: the floor deep in muck: 
the foul odour of a sweltering crowd of filthy humanity - 
the fumes of a slush lamp; the odours of rancid food, stale 
tobacco, and unwashed clothes in the gloomy den, only 
ventilated through the hatchway in tolerable weather. 
It seems fortunate that our seamen must be caught 
very young, for only an adult lunatic would go into the 
service with his eyes open. Of course there are many 
admirably found ships, but it is only the pick of able 
seamen who have the luck to find berths in them. 

Mr. Bullen has brought his tribulations to the 
front, and it is well he should direct attention to 
the growls from the forecastle. The merchant service 
and the coasting craft are nurseries of the navy, and 
much might be done by wise legislation. Evidently 
there ought to be more efficient supervision, in the 
interests of a class of men as helpless as they are 
useful, for forecastle hands are the most careless of 
mortals : they cast their troubles behind them when 
they drown their sorrows in drink, and shipowners and 
the bullies who do their evil work have little to fear 
from exposure in the Law Courts. Sometimes a 
Consul may take up a case, but legal proceedings at 
home are the exception. We have scarcely touched on 
the Sea Waif’s personal narrative, but we should give a 
very false impression of his book if we let it be sup- 
posed it isa prolonged jeremiad. His spirits are as 
buoyant as his pluck was good ; in the grimmest circum- 
stances he can always get up a laugh, and he brightens 
the dark colouring of many a dismal scene with the 
humour of a Smollett or the drollery of a Marryat. 
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His descriptions of life in foreign ports—and he has 
surveyed them well from China to Peru—are 


admirable, and for his painting of the glories of the 
tropics we have already compared him to Michael 
Scott. He refers to Dana’s ‘‘Two Years Before the 
Mast” as having taken undisputed rank as a nautical 
classic. We have always considered that Dana was 
—e and honestly we prefer this ‘‘ Log of a Sea 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Princess Xenia.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
London and-New York: Harpers. 1899. 55. 


If ‘‘ The Princess Xenia” were an ordinary story of 
political intrigue, we should be content to say that it 
was a very good specimen of its type. But Mr. 
Marriott Watson cannot afford to stand or fall by the 
canons which must be applied to the mass of contem- 
porary fiction by any critic not quite devoid of human 
kindness. His care in writing, apt as it is to lapse 
into ‘ preciosity,” and the ingenuity of his fancy shown 
in earlier work justify us in looking closely into a novel 
from his hand His persons are generally fantastic, in 
the old sense, but he has a most convincing trick of mak- 
ing them move through impossible incidents on a familiar 
stage. Unfortunately for ‘‘Princess Xenia,” the minor 
states of Germany are by this time somewhat outworn 
as fields for romantic adventure. One or two popular 
novels have, as it were, established a convention which 
must rule modern knights-errant. There was once a 
Prince Otto, and there was once a Princess Flavia—and 
both were met by Englishmen. It would be unjust to 
say that Mr. Watson has imitated any other writer, 
but he has chosen a milieu which at least two other 
writers have treated with more success. This novel 
never really absorbs the reader, though the incidents 
are exciting and some of the characters are very well 
drawn. One is not comvinced by the rich young 
Englishman who aspires to play the part of Providence, 
and sets minor German armies in the field, only to ruin 
his own chaotic dreams. The book is quite readable, 
but such a verdict as this becomes censure when passed 
upon the author of ‘‘ The Adventurers.” 


‘* Ford’s Folly, Limited.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
London: Macqueen. 6s. 


An old East Anglian topic is treated with freshness 
and some vigour, but without striking novelty. The 
opening scenes, in which the outcast orphan falls 
amongst thieves and is then spurned by the noble lord 
whom he hastens to warn of an impending crime are 
familiar to most of us. Of course the earl has a 
beautiful daughter and the. problem is a double one: 
how to make the young hero carry his father’s project 
(‘* The Folly”) to a triumphal issue and also lead the 
earl’s daughter to the altar. It was aclever idea of the 
author to cause the mainspring of Julian Ford’s success 
to be set, as it were, by the villain of the piece—much 
cleverer in fact than is the introduction of the mysterious 
Spanish millionaire who takes up the penniless lad at 
an opportune moment and makes him his heir. Save 
for a few pages of rather tedious details concerning 
company-promoting ‘‘ Ford’s Folly ” is interesting. 


‘* Just Jannock.” By Eyre Hussey. London : Macqueen. 
1899. 6s. 

This book and its title both require explanation, but 
there the resemblance between them ends. ‘‘ Jannock,” 
we are informed, is a North-country expression for 
anything straightforward, but the story displays an 
aberrant or crablike motion from cover to cover. The 
confusion of the narrative is connatural with the 
drowsiness of the scenes and the tediousness of the 
characters. 


‘*Donna Teresa.” By Frances Mary Peard. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 

This is a study of the characters of two sisters, 
Donna Teresa the intelligent, sympathetic one and 
Sylvia the pretty, platitudinous one. The delineation 
of Sylvia’s character is unusually good. In this lies 


the merit of the novel; for it must surely be more 
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difficult faithfully to portray a dull, simple nature, 
than to point out the virtues and faults of a big one. 
The scenes are laid in Rome and Sicily, and there is 
nothing original in descriptions of Italian scenery, 
wicked Socialists and the eternal ‘‘mafici.” Such 
well-worn subjects need to be treated by a master-hand 
in order to raise a flicker of interest in the jaded mind 
of the novel-reader. 


‘‘The Don and the Undergraduate.” By W. E 
Collins. London: Blackwood. 1899. 6s. 


Mr. Collins’ undergraduates are cast in heroic mould, 
but he writes in sympathy with the environment of his 
subject. The story of S. Hilary’s College, Oxford, is a 
plain tale, of no great pretension, simply told, which 
will be found readable enough by those who wish 
to beguile ‘‘ the idle hours of an empty day.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1870.” By W. H. 
Woodward. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1899. 


4s. 
“The British Empire and Alliances.” By T. E. S. Scholes. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1899. 8s. 6d. 


There have been any number of more or less worthy and 
apparently more or less popular books on,the British Empire 
published in the last fewyears. Yet, according to Mr. Woodward 
“no civilised country treats its national history with such scant 
regard as Englishmen.” He hopes that his compact and com- 
prehensive little volume will appeal to a Jarger public than the 
students for whom in the main it has been prepared. It is 
intended to stimulate the reader to further inquiry, to guide him 
in the classification of his material and to assist him in forming 
conclusions. Mr. Woodward confines himself to a “short 
history ” of the expansion of the empire; and he is of opinion, 
rightly perhaps, that more good is to be derived from study of 
the period of struggle and experiment than from study of the 
age of achievement and fruition. “ The story of the American 
Colonies though we lost them is in this way more instructive 
than the orderly progress of Australia. For real insight into 
motives and forces the Elizabethan time perhaps has merits 
which the Victorian age lacks.” The volumé is a masterly 
effort in précis-writing : its facts are lucidly put and its conclu- 
sions concisely stated. The only slip we have noticed is a small 
one. Henry VII. granted the first patent to Cabot in 1496, not 
1497 ; the first voyage took place a year after the granting of the 
patent. It is not a mean compliment to the quality of Mr. 
Woodward’s volume that it will be perused with interest by 
students of Imperial expansion who have covered the ground 
more than once before. It has not the glow‘and generalisation 
of Seeley’s work, but Seeley might be read with advantage side 
by side with Mr. Woodward. 

Dr. Scholes’ exact purpose in his bulky but far from useless 
or uninteresting volume is not quite clear. He keeps, however, 
two subjects in view : the Empire and Alliances, and Britain’s 
duty to her Colonies and subject races. But there is a great 
deal in his pages that strikes us as irrelevant. His account of the 
growth of the Russian Empire is neither very much to the point 
nor of any particular worth. His defence of the negro concerns 
America much more than Great Britain. The account of the 
growth of British industries points no special moral ; and para- 
graphs descriptive of British Colonies and dependencies baldly 
compiled from ordinary reference books are only irritating. A 
volume half the size of the present would have secured more 
attention and driven home salient facts more surely. Dr. 
Scholes aims at showing that there are two Powers with which 
we might possibly enter into an alliance—Germany and the 
United States. As his book was written before Mr. Chamberlain 
assumed for a luncheon hour the réle of Foreign Office spokes- 
man we note with the more interest the conclusion that such 
alliances are neither probable nor from the point of view 
of Germany and America themselves desirable. Dr. Scholes is 
opposed to a policy of expansion which he thinks an alliance 
would encourage. It is a “dangerous” policy, and his final 
words to the guardians of the Empire are make concentration 
and consolidation your future policy. 


“ Walton’s Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. 
Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert and Dr. Robert 
Sanderson.” By Izaak Walton. Edited by Charles Hill 
Dick. London: Walter Scott. 1899. 15. 6d. 

This is a cheap well-printed and portable edition of one of 
the most delightful books in the English language. The only 
fault we have to find with it is that it is not what it is described 
to be—edited. To have placed a few pertinent elucidatory 
notes at the foot of the pages would have involved very little 
trouble and would have been a great boon to readers. If too 
the editor instead of diffusely dogmatising about biography in 
general informing us that it is “presentative,” and “represen- 
tative ” and the like had given a short sketch of Walton’s life it 
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avould have been much more to the point. General readers 

who buy this book may be presumed to have more curiosity 

about the author of it than about the editor’s notions on the art 

of biography. 

“The Problem of South African Unity.” By W. Basil 
Worsfold. London: George Allen. 1900. 6d. net. 

This essay on the problems of reconstruction in South Africa 
is most valuable. Mr. Worsfold is emphatic in his condemna- 
tion of any artificial scheme for federation, which, as he points 
out, “can only be attempted with any promise of success when 
the impulse arises from the spontaneous and unanimous desire 
of the communities themselves.” The Native question is 
treated with sound judgment, and the notes attached to the 


-essay give the clearest account which we have yet seen of the 


status of natives in the various divisions of South Africa. Mr. 

Worsfold perhaps underrates the difficulties which lie in the 

way of introducing aymuch-needed British farming population 

into the Transvaal. 

“Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C.”. By Walter Jerrold. London: 
Partridge. 1899. 2s. 6d. 

Among the evils which a war brings in its train is the mass 
of matter by amateur historians and picture-makers issued in 
response to the public desire for information. Mr. Walter 
Jerrold’s “ Life” of Sir Redvers Buller is the merest réchauffé 
of more or less well-known data. There is nothing special 
about it, and Mr. Jerrold admits that he cannot claim to be a 
military expert. If however a superficial and unpretentious 
but not unpleasantly told story of an excellent soldier’s life 
satisfies a certain class of readers, then it may be said that 
Mr. Jerrold’s effort is a success. 


“The Odes of Horace, Book II.” Edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. With Illustrations. Blackie. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn and his publishers contribute to the 
Series of Elementary Latin Classics a neat and nicely printed 
edition of the Second Book of Horace’s Odes. We get the 
usual account of the author’s life and character ; the inevitable 
short notes ; and the mischievous but apparently indispensable 
vocabulary, which not only leads to cribbing in class but takes 
away from a Latin lesson such intellectual training as used to 
be gained from the use of a general dictionary. 


“The Chord” contains three articles on the subject of 
religious music: “ Music in the Roman Church” by Mr. 
Vernon Blackburn, “ Anglican Church Music” by Mr. R.R 
Terry and “The Decay of the Organ” by Mr. John F. 
Runciman. In Mr. Blackburn’s opinion “the Roman Church 
does not fulfil the trilogy of excellence usually claimed for her 
in her presentation of sights scents and sounds. She is the 
confessed mistress of the first two. Her servants make havoc 
of the third through sheer want of expert knowledge.” Mr. 
Terry on the other hand thinks that much of the best in 
Anglican Church music has been “lifted” from the Roman 
Catholic service. Mr. Runciman writing as “an organ-lover ” 
describes the instrument as “ degenerate and inartistic ” and as 
“unsuitable for the expression of modern feeling.” Hence he 
is not surprised that the music written for it to-day is bad. Mr. 
Runciman lessens his chances of securing the ear of those who 
might move effectually in the matter by describing “church 
congregations” as “necessarily vulgar” and as never liking 
“anything which is not intolerably vulgar.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“Au Caur frais dela Forét.”” By Camille Lemonier. Paris : 


Ollendorff. 1900. 3f 5oc. 

The honour of publishing the first French novel of the year 
rests with that brilliant writer, M. Camille Lemonier. Many 
years have passed since he first attracted attention with “Au 
Coin de Village ;” other successes followed, but M. Lemonier’s 
name remained unknown outside France for all that. It is not 
difficult, however, to account for the scant recognition bestowed 
by foreign critics and foreign readers upon such works as 
“L'lle Vierge,” “Adam et Eve,” and others—they were 
delicate books, poems in prose almost, and in no way calculated 
to interest those whose only pleasure in French novels is 
derived from portraits, more or less sensational, of “la vie 
vivante.” It was M. Lemonier’s way to take quiet corners 
as in “Au Coin de Village” and to describe retiring 
people as in “L’Ile Vierge;” in his latest volume he 
seeks even greater solitude and, instead of introduc- 
ing solitary people, chooses as. characters two poor and 
lonely little children. They meet in a forest, far from the 

ualid town where their respective parents lead a disreputable 
life. They have never seen one another before,-but a strong 
sympathy immediately springs up between them. They are 
ragged and ignorant. They are ten years old—they 
“think :” Petit Vieux the boy, Frilotte the girl, and they 
wander far into the forest eaetens Night comes on, and they 
grow hungry. Then, Frilotte, dividing a slice of bread, gives 
Petit Vieux the larger half because he is “ stronger and bigger.” 
They eat together; they drink at a stream together, they lie 
down utterly exhausted and sleep. Next morning they resolve 
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to abandon the town where rude boys bullied Frilotte and where 
drunken parents beat Petit Vieux and, raising a shelter with 
branches, take up their abode “au cceur frais de la forét.” 
Months pass, but they are entirely happy. They» forget 
the town; they grow to love the silence and beauties 
of the forest. One day, however, it rains and winter 
sets in: Frilotte and Petit Vieux, realising that the 
must ge forth “into the world” again, join hands, turn their 
backs sorrowfully upon their beloved hut, and walk on and on 
until they come upon a colony of uncouth but kindly fellows 
who make bricks. Still, Frilotte, in spite of her hunger, refuses 
to join them, and Petit Vieux, seeing a loaf, steals forward to 
seize it. He is caught, and on being asked “ Qui es-tu qui 
vole les pains?” replies: “Je ne sais pas.” Frilotte is also 
questioned : pointing to Petit Vieux she answers, “Je suis sa 
femme.” The colony laughs ; throughout the winter Frilotte 
and Petit Vieux live with the men who make bricks. When 
spring arrives the children think fondly of the forest, of 
their hut, and resolve eventually to return to the spot 
where no one dwells and where no man works. Soon, they 
are alone again ; but six months later they must go forth 
“into the world” once more. Then, next spring they come 
back again ; and, as time goes by Petit Vieux and Frilotte— 
or Iule now, for the bricklayers have given her that more 
poetical name—grow up. They are not much more than 
children when they become man and wife. To follow them 
further, however, would be to spoil the rest of M. Lemonier’s 
tender story. New lights break upon Petit Vieux when he 
becomes a father: he wonders what is “la vie,” which an old 
book he has taken from the bricklayers speaks about. His 
little wife Iule also changes when she has a child to nurse ; 
and both are enlightened gently by an old hermit whom they 
meet in the wood and who, from grief and utter weariness, has 
abandoned the world. Simply does M. Lemonier draw his 
story to a close, parting unwillingly like his readers, no doubt, 
with Petit Vieux and Iule who, of all his creations are the most 
charming, and who, from the moment that they build their hut 
“au coeur frais de la forét,” win one’s sympathy, affection, and 
reverence. 

Revue Britannique. 28 Décembre. 5/. 

The holiday number of this review boasts no less than 
twelve short stories which, if not signed by famous authors, 
nevertheless win one’s attention and admiration by their 
originality and charm. Not all are French, however : one, “Le 
Délire” is a translation of a tale that appeared in a collection 
of short stories entitled “The Lion and the Unicorn” by 
Richard Harding Davis, but in spite of the excellence of the 
translation it leaves much to be desired in point of interest and 
construction and cannot compare with the remaining eleven. 
The foreign correspondence of the “ Revue Britannique” is 
always admirably clear and comprehensive. 

Revue de Paris. 1 Janvier. 2f. 500. 

Perusal of Ibsen’s “Epilogue en trois actes” which the 
“Revue de Paris” publishes in its last number leaves one a 
little harrowed and bewildered. “ Quand nous nous réveillerons 
dentre les morts ” is its title, and on the very first page we see 
that tragedies are in store. The play opens at a “station 
balnéaire”” in Norway, where Professor Rubeck, a famous 
sculptor, and his wife, Maia, are installed. They are lunching ; 
both, however, are weary of one another. When the inspector 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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INVESTED FUNDS..... £85,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL | INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. _ I id Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and ot 
Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. T 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVELand ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION. 


Funds over 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


Invested Funds.. £3,220,909 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. - £3,784,000 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits «. £299,601 


tion on applicati 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated 4.D. 1720. 
CuieFr Orric—E: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR nae od FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large E Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted, 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 


he payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and oe by Gas made good. 


SERVING | Yom 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL + £1,200, 000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEst END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


x1. Whole World. 2, Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898) £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898) £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Head Office—-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. 
195 Piccadilly ; 1 Victoria Street, S. Ww. and 3 Lincolu’s Inn Fields, W. “ol 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PResIDENT. 


ASSETS - - £56,985,000. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stared on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


* There does not a wee to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender valuer 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.”— Times. 

“* We are glad to see that this a. state of affairs has been altogethe 
altered by the Mutual of New York...... utual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the ae cof really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists."—Pad/ Mali isazette. 
For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


CHARLES STEVENS, "Actuary and Secretary, 
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of the place comes up the conversation turns upon a mysterious 
lady who lives in a villa under the name of Madame de Satow. 
One Oltheim, a bear hunter, appears and takes Maia off to tell 
her about the mountains and show her his dogs; then the 
mysterious lady seats herself near the Professor who, all at 
ence, recognises her as the model of his famous statue, “le 
Jour de la Résurrection.” Together, they recall the past. 
Since they met she, Iréne, has married twice, and her nature 
may be guessed at by the following dialogue : 


RUBECK, ¢ludant la question. —Et puis tu t’es mariée? 

IRENE.—Oui, d’eux m’a épousée. 

RUBECK.—Qui est-ce ? 

IRENE.—C’était tin Américain du Sud“. . un diplomate de 
haut rang. regarde devant elle avec un sourire gui semble 
pétrifier ses levres.) Celui-la, je Yai rendu fou, tout a fait fou 
pare? incurablement, irrémédiablement fou. . . . C’était bien 
drdle, tu peux m’en croire . . . tant que cela couvait. J’aurais 
pu en rire intérieurement en perdre ’ame .. . si j’avais eu 
une Ame. 

RUBECK.—Oi est-il maintenant ? 

IRENE.—Quelque part dans un cimetiére ... sous un 

“— monument . .. avec une balle de plomb dans le 
cran 

RUBECK. —S’est-il tué de sa propre main ? 

IRENE.—Oui!l' Il a tenu & me devancer. 

RusEcK.—Le regrettes-tu, Iréne ? 

IRENE, sans comprendre.—Qui regretterais-je ? 

RUBECK.—Mais . . . M. de Satow! 

IRENE.—-II ne s’appelait pas Satow. 

RUBFCK.— Corhinent cela ? 

IRENE. —C’est le nom de mon second mari, un Russe. 

RUBECK.— Et oii est-il, celui-ci ? 

P IRENE.—Trés Lai dans POural . . . au milieu de ses mines 
or. 

RuBEck.—II y passe sa vie? 

IRENE, les cpaules.—Sa vie? sa vie? ... A dire 
vrai, je Pai tué eee 

RUBECK, —Tué!. 

IRENE.— .. . avec un poignard effilé que j’ai toujours dans 
mon lit. 

RUBECK, avec élat.—Je ne te crois pas, Iréne! 

IRENE, souriant doucement.—Tu peux m’en croire, Arnold. 

RUBECK.—N’as-tu jamais eu d’enfants ? 

IRENE.—J’ai eu beaucoup d’enfants. 

RUBECK.—Et oi sont-ils, ces-enfants ? 

IRENE.—Je les ai tués. 


Rubeck and Iréne arrange at last to meet in the mountains 
where, in the second act, Maia tells her husband that he had 
better ask Iréne to live with them in their home. Both agree 
that their marriage has been a mistake. Much talk takes 

lace between Rubeck and Iréne and, one night when Maia 
ion gone off bear-hunting with Olfheim in the last act, the 
sculptor and his late model climb the mountains to be alone. 
They meet Maia and the hunter, however, who declare that a 
storm is about to break and that the descent is dangerous. 
Olfheim carries Maia down, but Rubeck and Iréne cannot get 
away before the storm begins and are swept away by an 
avalanche. The dialogue, of course, is cynical, but the play on 
the whole is wonderfully strong. Comte Prozer, the translator, 
may be congratulated on having done his work clearly and 
conscientiously, but we imagine that this “ Epilogue” would be 
even more powerful in English than in French. 


Revue des Revues. 1 Janvier. 1/7. 

Without plunging too deeply into statistics M. Jean Finot, in 
an able article entitled “La France devant la Guerre des 
Langues,” proves Tonclusively that the French language is 
neither spoken nor read as widely as one would suppose. He 
illustrates this by a series of diagrams, and, although it is not 
easy to form an exact impression of the numerical difference 
between English- and French-speaking people, there are 
numbers beneath to show the precise linguistic position of each 
European Power. “Thus, a gigantic John Bull towers above a 
Russian: for, declares M. Finot, 116,000,000 people speak 
English and only 85,000,000 Russian. Thgn, a German officer 
touches shoulders with the Russian hd¥ing but 80,000,000 
brothers to speak his tongue, while France must rest content 
with 58,000,000. Later in the article we see more ladders ; the 
smallest shows that English is the easiest language to speak, 
the second proves that Italian comes next, and soon. After 
examining the reasons of these differences, M. Finot declares 
that German literature is read more widely than ever in Eng- 
land to-day, but that French works are scarcely considered ; 
on this last point we would refer M. Finot to the publishers 
of important French novels. 


Revue Bleue. 6 Janvier. 600. 

The character ~sketches of distinguished personages that 
appear every fortnight in this popular review possess unusual — 
merit. Always bright, always witty, they pourtray the pecu- 
liarities of a politican or a poet or a playwright and, while 
poking fun at hig fads and deploring his vanities and ‘follies, 
familiarities or vulgarities. M. Georges 
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Leygues, “dit TAimable,’ Minister of Public Instruction, 
poet, and above all man of the world—is “ Ladig’s” hero in the 
current number, and has earned his popularity, it seems, by 
his invariable and even obsequious urbanity. He follows 
funerals. He attends banquets. He as-ists at fétes. He is 
for ever sitting for his portrait. He never fails to patronise 
budding writers and painters and poets. Paris applauds him ; 
Paris calls him courteous, Paris esteems him because he is 
genial. “Et il est ministre.” “Et il est fréquemment 
ministre,” laughs “Ladig.” The “Mouvement Littéraire” of 
M. André Beaunier is another fortnightly feature of the “ Revue 
Bleue,” while more serious articles are never wanting. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Janvier, 1900. 

We should say that an article on “ submarine cables in time of 
war” on the whole is the most interesting in a good number. 
Mons. Depelley, the writer, points out a fact, which is perhaps 
hardly realised adequately by ourselves, that the network of tele- 
graphic communication which now spreads over the globe is 
practically in English hands and gives us an immense command 
of the situation in time of war. When the projected Imperial 
cable is completed, which is to touch land only on British soil, 
this will be even more strikingly so thanit is. M. Depelley wishes 
the French Government to inaugurate a rival system either alone 
or with the assistance of other countries. M. Paul Herireu in 
“Le Doge Maudit” would rehabilitategMarino Faliero whose 
reputation has unduly suffered at thé hands of Byron and 
Casimir Delavigne. Posterity has certainly been rash in 
accepting the reasons of the Venetian Senate for what there is 
good ground for believing to have been a judicial crime. 


For This Week’s Books see page 61. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Half Year ... os @8 8 


Quarter Year eve we 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


PARIS «.000000+0++0e000e+- Lhe Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

-. Messrs. Boyveau & C evillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des 


Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 

BRUSSELS ....eececccccces Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue cel la Madeleine. 
BBRLIN W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA. ..++Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
Bupa-Pestu - A. Lappert. 
Rome....... . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID .....++. - Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE .«.-+-00-+ Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
60.00.0000 Schick’s Library. 
« Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
BP WHINE ccccsnssccpnes The International News Compan ny, 83 & 85 Duane St, 
Boston, "Mose. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

en eres The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West 
Montrea. CanabDa...... The Montreal News 386 St. James's Street. 


THE MINOR WORRIES OF LIFE! 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a 
chronic state of confusion when you can 
have them in a single Box or Draw, under 
the simplest possible arrangement, in per- 
fect order ? 


TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of 
documents can be arranged with admirable simplicity. 
LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan Which will be 
difficult to rival.” 
The Bishop of Bristol : :—“‘ The convenience of the ‘ Ceres” 
— Table is beyond words.” 
r ¥. G Milner, Bart., M.P.:—“ Far exceeds anything 
Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.:—‘ Should be 
seseral adopted by those who value sound methods. 
Chas. Welch, S.A, Guildhall Library:—‘ Very 
pleased with the mand shal be happy to recommend.” 


Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Ade)phi, W.C. 


(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross). 
Or send for Newly-revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*.° PRACTICAL PRESENTS 


Fo 
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HOTELS DE LUXE. 


CAIRO. 


GHEZIREH PALACE 
SHEPHEARD’ S HOTEL. 


ABBAZIA, the NICE of the Adriatic, 
HOTEL STEPHANIE and other Hotels and Villas. 


For tariffs, full particulars, and to reserve accommodation, apply 
to the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CaR Co., 14 Cockspur_ Street, 
London. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at tHe Pyramips.— 


Patronised by Royal Fa:nilies.—*‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel in 
Egypt.”—World, 1899. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 

tus apply to Messrs, PerrEAUX & Co., 3 Bury Court, St, Mary 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. | 


Of all 1 Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


4“ LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL Opinions Post FREE, 


G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. W H ISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers.to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Oftce, Clameng's Looe, hard London, and 


go Branches in South Afi 
Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) .. «+ 44,059,100 
Paid-up Capital .. ee «+ 41,239,700 
Reserve Fund ee oo os ee 144,820 
This Bank ts drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the in Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free —y and East A phic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed kg Terms 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & O. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 
MALTA, ADEN, BOMBAY, KUR 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, ST AItS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND 
P. & O. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For the London 122 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. or — Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate London, E.C, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
L=ave LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices ° 
Managers: { KN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avense London. 


For pacenge apply to the loner firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHL ORODYNE Cowes 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


Cossamation, Bro Asthma. 
effectually checks ana arrests those too 
often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 
in Cholera and Dysentery. 


“« Earl Russell communicated to the College of Piypicions that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect;that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—“ Vice- Eheacalior Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. we 
BROWNE was of CuLoropyne, that the story of the 
Jefendant Freeman was aD hiterataly untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.’ ’—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
Government 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 
without the words “ Dr. J. on 
Stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANuFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


BARRIE says:—“\ 
CALL THE ARCADIA in 


"MY LADY 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 
OR AGENTS. 


CHUMLEY, London Manag 


THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 
Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call at the Head Office and 
Branches will be Three and a-Half per Cent, until further notice. 
. M. MADDERS, | 
. B. MURRAY, General 
D.G.H POLLOCK, Managers. 


London 


No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
January 11th, 1900. 


THE, MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
COCOA 
COMFORTING. 
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QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
Oe RECITALS, DAILY at 3. 


THURSDAY and SATURDAY EVENINGS at 8.30. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 

Solo Pianist, Mr. A. H. West. The Follies ( Pierrots). 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY'S 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
r QUEEN'S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. 
Robert Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. | Admission Free. E. F, JACQUES, Hon. Sec. 


LYMPIA. 
Sole Lessee and Manager: MR. EDWIN CLEARY. 
NOW OPEN. 
To-day and To-night ; and Every Day and Every Night from 
7 MIDDAY to MIDNIGHT. 
N PERFORMANCES IN THE THEATRE TWICE DAILY at 3 and 8. 
; BRITON, : 
BOER, 
and 
BLACK 
in 
SAVAGE AFRICA. 
THE GREAT KAFFIR KRAAL, 
THE ROYAL BIORAMA. 
Actual Living Pictures from the Front. 
e Largest Ever Seen. 
A Sy ndous New Show, Illustrating Peace and War. 
Phe Real Armoured Train in Actual Battle. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT PROMENADE IN LONDON. 
(WELL WARMED and LIGHTED.) 
THE GENUINE SOUDANESE VILLAGE. 
The Mahdi’s Black Warriors. 
he Death Dance. 
A GENUINE ESKIMO ENCAMPMENT. 
u... TEAMS OF SLEDGE DOGS. 
More for the Money than Ever Offered. 
THOUSANDS OF SHILLING SEATS. 
THE NEW SHOW 


is 
“THE BIGGEST AND THE BEST. 
Places may now be booked at all Libraries and at Olympia. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 


Doors open 7.45. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


a - OW TO OBTAIN AN EXCELLENT LIVING 
Stree ROM AN ACRE OF LAND.” Post free, 2s. 6d.—Smrtu, 4 New 


OOKS.—Scarce and Out-of-Print Books on all 
subjects supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues post free.—HeEcTors, 
Booksellers, Birmingham. English and Foreign Books Purchased. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


A* EXAMINATION for filling up Vacancies on the 


Foundation will be held on the 16th, _ 18th, roth, and 22nd instant. 
Yor information apply to the Bursar of St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will be awarded 
by examination, beginning March 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply Tue Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 


_.“* Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English."—Daily News. 


One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibl psa &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 

cir bran ouse in nm for on 
sented by their Branch H: London for _fillin; the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
" CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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The King of 
Illustrated Papers. 


THE KING THE FIRST NUMBER 
THE 
THE KING 
THE KING THE KING 
THE KING 

THE KING 

THE KING 

THE KING 

THE KING 


is GIVEN AWAY 
A 40-PAGE HANDBOOK of the WAR, 
Read THE KING Regularly. 
Price SIXPENCE. Post free, NINEPENCE. 


containing a mass of interesting and valuable informa- 
GEORGE NEWNES, LimiTep, 


complete Cyclopedia in itself—a Sixpenny Book 
Given away for Nothing. 
Besides its War Photographs, which are the Best and 
Smartest Published during the Hostilities, 


THE KING 


contains the best illustrations of prominent News 
Events, and the most interesting gossip about Men 
and Women of the Day. Its humorous department, 


‘“‘THE KING’S JESTER,” 


contains the best work of the funniest living draughts- 
men. In every respect 


THE KING 


will be the Leading Illustrated Weekly of the day. 


tion on all topics connected with the War. It is a 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
4 ART. 


On the Old Road: a Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Articles 
on Art and Literature (published 1834-1885) (John Ruskin. 
Vols. I. and II.: Art. Parts 1 and 2). Allen. 5s. net each. 


CLASSICS, 


Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets (Edited by A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 55. 


FIcrion. 


While the Lotus is Closed (Michael Grant). H. J. Drane. 

True Stories of South Africa (By a Soldier). Burleigh, 6d. 

The White Dove (W. J. Locke). John Lane. 6s. 

Parson Kelly (A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang). Longmans. 6s. 

Sour Grapes (J. F. Cornish), Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Jew, and other Stories (Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett). Heinemann. 

Abbé Mouret’s Transgression (Emile Zola). Chatto and Windus. 


35. 6d. 


35. 6d. 


HIsTory. 
A Short History of the Church in Great Britain (The Rev. William 
Holden Hutton). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 
ScHOoL Books. 


The Elements cf Welsh Grammar (Samuel J. Evans). 
John E. Southall. 


Newport : 


SCIENCE. 
The Human Face as Expressive of Character and Disposition (IR. D. 
Stocker. Second edition). H. J. Glaisher. 1s. net. 


Common Objects of the Microscope (The late Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Second edition. Revised by E. C. Bousfield). Routledge. 3,. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Church of Scotland. First Church Congress: Official Report of Pro- 


ceedings. Edinburgh: J. Gardner Hitt. 
The Mystic Guide in the Gospel according to John (H. A. V.). The 
Theosophical Publishing Society. 15. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


Baedeker’s Italy. Second part: Central Italy and Rome. 7s. 6d. 
Third part : Southern Italy and Sicily. 6s. Leipsic: Baedeker. 
London : Dulau. 

Missionary Travel and Researches in South Africa, including a Sketch 
of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa (David 
Livingstone). Ward, Lock. 2s. 


VERSE. 
Vespers and Compline (The Rev. Matthew Russell). Burns and{Oates. 
5. 6d. 


3 

The Last Hours of a Lion Heart: a Threnody (Henry Charles J. 
Lingham). Melville, Mullen and Slade. 

Lyrics from Lazyland (Elphinstone Thorpe). HH. J. Glaisher. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Thought Sketches: Poems (Walter Earle). George Allen. tos. 6d. 
net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A B C Guide to London, 1900. 3d. 

Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Von Alfred Holder). 
und Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 

Catholic Directory, The, 1900. Burns and Oates. ts. 6d. net. 

Chiswick Shakespeare, the: King John; The Winter’s Tale. Bell. 

Cipher in the Plays, the, and on the Tombstone (Ignatius Donnelly). 
Sampson Low. - 

Dividend to Labor, A: a Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions 
(Nicholas Paine Gilman). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


Leipzig: Druck 


7s. net. 

Educational Reform: the Task of the Board of Education (Fabian 
Ware). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland in the British 
Museum (Herbert A. Grueber), By order of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

Ifandbooks of English Literature: Age of Johnson, the (1748-1798) 
(Thomas Seccombe). Bell. 35. 6a. 

How to Play Chess (New edition. Rev. E. E. Cunnington), 6d. ; 
Cut Cavendish, or Whist in a Few Whiffs (Captain Mainwaring), 
Is. Routledge. 

Library of English Classics, The: The Plays of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; The Essays, Colours of Good and Evil, and Advance- 
ment of Learning of Francis Bacon, Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net 


each. 

Lucian: The Syrian Satirist (Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime). 
Longmans. 5s. net. 

Some Problems of Life (Annie Besant), The Theosophical Publishing 


Society. Is. 6d. 

Story of the Great War, the: Some Lessons from the Mahabharata 
for the use of Hindu Students in the Schools of India (Annie 
Besant). Benares: The Theosophical Publishing Society. 3s. 6d. 

Works of Shakespeare, the (Edited by Israel Gollancz. Larger 
Temple edition. Vols. V. and VI.). Dent. 45. 6d. net each. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, 1900 :—St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand ; International Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6¢. ; The Ludgate, 
6d. ; Cassier’s, Magazine, 1s. ; The Idler, 1s. ; The Book-buyer, 
15c.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; The International Monthly 
(Part 1), 25c. ; The Monthly Guide te Periodical Literature, 4d. 


/-MACMILLAN .& CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE 


LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON 


Sometime ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. In two vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ No one can say that this is a mere ecclesiastical biography, the 
picture of a famous prelate. It is the rait of a man, the mirror of a saintly life, 
the Prem of a complex and impressive personality, Christian, pious, and priestly 
to the core.” 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By Gotpwin Smitu, D.C.L., Author of The United States,” &c. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. 15s. net. 
Speaker.—‘‘ A work of sustained intellectual power and literary finish, which will 
be read with enjoyment and with gratitude by all lovers of good writing.” 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
By GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 
With a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KINGsLeEy,. With Portrait. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
: [Ready on Tuesday. 


NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 
Other Literary Estimates. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Illustrated London News.—‘‘ He has much to say, he is keen to say it, and he 
is always worth attention. This is a book to read and keep.” 


POMPEII, ITS LIFE AND ART. 


By AUGUST MAU, German Archeological Institute in Rome. 
Translated by FRANCIS W. KELSEY. 


With numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs. 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in half leather, gilt top. In box, 25s, net. 
St. Fames's Gasette.—‘ Here is a wealth of detail, a wealth of description, 
abundance of scholarly comment, and a rare insight into the conditions and circum- 
stances of men who lived years before we had begun even to make our calendar.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
GOLF: A Royal and Ancient Game. 


Edited by ROBERT CLARK, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. 
Illustrated. Small 4to. 5s. net. 
Golf.—“ Such a book as this, the product of a labour of love, and got up with so 
much taste, cannot fail in its appeal to the recognition of golfers everywhere, while 
it will long serve to keep green the memory of its genial editor.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., Lendon. 


WHY 


WILL EVERYONE 


BE TALKING 


ABOUT THE 


“Morning 


AT THE END 
OF THIS MONTH 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, 


In 750,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 650,000 Shares are Issued. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year ending 3ist JULY, 1899. 


Directorate. 
F. ECKSTEIN (Chairman). 
H. A. ROGERS (alternate W. H. ROGERS). C. S. GOLDMANN (alternate W. ADYE). 
A. T. SCHMIDT (alternate H. W. GLENNY). J. P. FITZPATRICK (alternate G. ROULIOUT). 
General Manager. Manager at Mine. 
G. E. WEBBER. WAGER BRADFORD. 
Consulting Mechanical Engineer. Secretary. London Seeretary. 
L. I. SEYMOUR. F. RALEIGH. A. MOIR. 

Head Office - - ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOITANNESBURG, S.A.R. 

London Office - - - - 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 

Paris Office 7 - - - 9 RUE BOUDREAU. 


Dr. Cr. 
4 s. d s. s. d L s. d s. d 
To Capital— By Claim Property— 
750,000 Shares of ieach .. oe 750,000 0 184°077 Claims bought for 
yy Less 100,000 Shares of £1 each in reserve +. 109,000 0 0 600,000 shares of sabe each .. 600,000 0 oO 
- Cash 2,491 12 6 
650,000 Shares .. es ee ee 650,000 0 o 602,491 12 6 
yy Share Premium Account— » Mine Development— 
Premiums on Shares Sold, as per Ba'ance No I. Shaft, Vertical .. ++ 55,420 6 2 
Sheet, 31st July, 1898.. és oo 102,090 0 No II. Shaft, Vertical.. 41,199 
», Rand Mines, Limited— Development .. a +. 228,131 17 6 
Advances .. oe ee ee 500,009 0 
+, De Nationale Bank, ‘Fesditers— ; Machinery and Plant as oe 234,467 12 11 
Manager's Account—Overdraf< ee 9,353 12 7 |» Buildings .. é ie 79,0666 19 1 
Sundry Creditors —’ | 4, Reservoirs .. wa 6,080 7 3 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &c. .. ee 8,687 16 9 | yy Tree Planting and Penciog oe 371 16 4 
518,071 9 4 —— 
» Balance— Stores and Materials os +. 10,166 16 
Balance of Working Expenditure and », Live Stock and Vehicles .. e 385 °o © 
Revenue Account ee ee 3,769 10 11 », Office Furniture .. oe 321 5 1 
», Bearer Share Warrants .. oe 668 3 10 


418 
», De Nationale Bank 3,044 13 3 
I 


} 
| ,, Cash at Mine a 2,087 15 
Gold Consignment 4,937 2 7 
Native Passes ée oe 179 © 
| ———_ 10,239 10 12 
», Sundry Debtors .. eo. 2,239 13. 9 
| — 7 
41,277,841 0 3 | 41,271,841 0 3 
F. RALEIGH, Secretary. F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 


H. W, GLENNY, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the accompanying Working Expenditure, and Revenue Account, with he Books, Accounts and Vouchers relating 
thereto, and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is a full and fair Balance Sheet, exhibits a true and correct view of the whole of the Company’s affairs, and 
contains the particulars required by the Company’s Articles of Association, 


A. E, PAGE, F.S.A.A., Eng. 
J. N. WEBB, Anditors. 
Johannesburg, 15th September, 1899. 
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WORKING FXPENDITURE 


AND REYWENUE ACCOUNT 


fer Fiwe Months ending 3list July, 1s99. - 


Dr. 
‘To Mining Expenses .. oe os 69,060 o 6 
», Milling Expenses .. os Pe 15,875 17 2 
», Cyaniding Expenses ny ée 10,408 18 4 
», General Expenses, Mine.. od 5,343 13 6 
+» General Expenses, Head Office— 
Salaries .. P 579 3 4 
Stationery, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postages, and Telegrams 144 3 9 . 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 86 16 o 
Licences .. 358 18 10 
Interest .. oo @ 3 
Sundry General 546 13 6 
——_——_ 16,276 17 8 
——— £116,965 7 2 


Balance— 
Profit on 5 Months working carried to Balance Sheet... 3,769 10 11 


420,734 18 1 


Cr. 
By Gold Account— 
Cyanide Works .. oe we 307986 18 
£120,7% 18 1 
4 


$120,734 18 1 


F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
H. W. GLENNY, Director. 


A. E. PAGE, F.S.A.A. Eng., ) 
J. N. WEBB, y Auditor. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Report of the proceedings at the Fourrn ANNUAL Orptnary GENERAL MEET- 
NG OF SHAREHOLDERS, held in the Board Room of the Exploration Building 
Johannesburg, on the 13th October, 1399. 

Present.—Messrs. Raymond W. Schumacher (Acting Chairman), F. J. 
Carpenter, F. G. de Ferritres, Trustees of Rand Mines, Limited (per H. Duval), S. 
J. Jennings, and C. Distel. In attendance.—H. A. Read (Acting Secretary). Mr. 
R. W. Schumacher also represented by proxy the following Shareholders :—J. S. 
Tavener, C. H. I. Gardiner, R. Cory, F. W. Lucas, C. H. Hurndall, H. H. Swann, 
R. B. Barratt, J. W. Whitehouse, B. Beckton, W. H. Everett, F. H. Finney, G. 
H. Raw, F. A. Konig, L. Dhelens, Dr. E. Pecaut, R. Meyer and G. ‘Christ, G. 
Weiss, C. L. P. P. d’'Andecy, F. X. M. Clavé, J. B. A. Champagne, J. Marichal, 
A. M. A. Mongin, C. Gervais, A. Hicks, M. Muller, G. Rouliot, F. Eckstein, C. 
Rube, E. Dupasseur, C H. G. Couriot, E. Force, F. T. R. Cabany. 


The total number of Shares present and rep d to 630,070. 
Notice or Mretinc.—The Acting Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting. 


Mrnutes.—The Minutes of the Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held on the 14th October, 1898, were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Report aNp Accounts.—The Chairman said : ‘‘Gentlemen,—The Reports for 
the financial year ending July 31st, 1899, include a period of five months, during 
which milling operations were carried on. These operations started on March end 
with 50 Stamps, and the number was gradually increased during the same month to 
zoo Stamps. The tonnage mined during the five months was 87,145 tons, and 5,500 
tons were taken from the surface dumps, making a total of 92,645 tons. Of this 
quantity 18,783 tons of waste rock,equal to 20°27 per cent., were sorted out, 
leaving 73,862 tons, which were milled. The yield from this tonnage amounted to 
4120,734 18s. 1d., equal to 33s. per ton. The working expenditure totalled 
102,404 4s. 11d., equal to 28s. per ton milled, leaving a working profit of 
£18,330 138. 2d., or 5s. per ton milled. It is, I think, hardly mecessary for me to 
explain that the results of the working of a large mine during the first few months 
cannot possibly be taken as a fair criterion for the future. There are a great many 
‘difficu'ties to be overcome before things can be run in their normal groove ; there is 
‘knowledge of the mine itself to be gained, and there is the perfect organisation 
which can only be acquired after ftany months of hard work. The working costs, 
‘for instance, which figure at 28s. for the period covered by the financial Report, have 
‘since decreased considerably. For August the total is 24s. 5°7d. ; September 24s. 8°2d., 
and there is every reason to believe that, when working under normal conditions, and 
on a larger scale, in the near future, the costs should not exceed 20s. or 22s. per ton. 
With regard to the yield of 33s. per ton, which is equivalent to 7°89 dwts. of fine 
gold, I think you will allow that this on the whole is a satisfactory result, and as Mr. 
‘Goodwin, the Acting General Manager, points out to you in his Report, the develop- 
ment work during the past year has exposed reefs of a rather higher value than that 
recorded in the previous annual statement. This improvement has been particularly 
noticeable in the South Reefin the Eastern Section of the mine, and in the Central 
Section above the Second Level, where the ore is of a high grade. It is also of 
special interest to note that west of No. 2 Shaft, where the drive assays had not 
been particularly encouraging, and in fact had in many places showed unpayable 
value, the stopes, when opened out, exposed reef of excellent grade. The Main Reef 
Leader also has opened up very well, especially in the lower levels, and a far larger 
proportion of this reef will yield a good profit than we had reason to believe not 
very many months ago. In fact during the last six months we have had most 

wing indications, and I feel confident that the mine has a promising future 
before it. The ore developed to 31st July is estimated at a total of 653,255 tens, 
of which 511,269 tons are on the South Reef, and the remaining 141,986 tons on 
‘the Main Reef Leader. This development, roughly speaking, gives promise of an 
all-round average extraction of about 8°25 dwts. fine gold. The widths of the reefs 
are also very encouraging, the age size of the stopes on the South Reef being 
‘not less than 69 inches, while on the Main Reef Leader it was 50 inches up to the 
end of July ; the mine in fact is ready to supply 200 Stamps without difficulty, and 
as soon as conditions are once more normal on these fields, and native labour 
plentiful, there will be no delay i in further adding to the milling capacity, which 
has recently been increased to 120 Stamps. Turning now to the accounts, it will 
be seen that the Company owes the Rand Mines, Limited, £500,000, which 
sum has been advanced as the money was required in order to complete con- 
struction work, apd interest upon this has been paid at the rate of 7 per cent 
The Directors, as you have previously been informed, contemplate offering to 
‘Shareholders the Company's 100,000 Reserve Shares as soon as a favourable 


opportunity occurs, to enable them to wipe off this debt, and in the meantime 
the profits which are being made will gradually reduce the In September, 
I may state, the profits on 18,099 tons amounted to £9,030, or ros. per ton. Before 
concluding, I regret to have to state that the unfortunate political differences 
which exist to-day caused our mine, as well as almost every other mine upon 
these fields, to suspend operations entirely during the last week. The men had 
for some time past been restless on account of the extreme uncertainty which 
prevailed, and the possible eventualities that might occur, but the Directors of your 
mine, acting in concert with all the other important Companies on these fields, did 
their utmost to allay the feeling of nervousness and anxiety. Moreover in order to 
persuade the men to remain at their posts until the last, a compensation of £25 was 
promised to every man in case he were forced to leave by the Government of this 
Republic in the event of war breaking out. This promise was to apply to all 
emp!oyés who would have been in the service of the Company for a period of at least 
one month. The effect of this promise was naturally an“excellent one. It was 
appreciated by the men, and I think I am right in saying that it kept all the mines at 
work atleast a fortnight longer than would otherwise have been the case. Up to last 
week war had, I am glad to say, not broken out, nor had any men been forced to 
leave the ccuntry by the Government of this State ; but on the other hand, the posi- 
tion had become extremely acute, and this acuteness, as far as the men themselves 
were concerned, was intensified when they were privately advised by high officials 
to leave the country, and when they were told that permits to remain would be 
granted to hardly any Englishmen. Under these circumstances, the Managements 
of the various Companies who had made the promise considered that they had no 
right to accept the responsibility of still inducing the men to stay. We also thought 
that those men who had worked loyally and well, and who remained at their work 
until we ourselves gave the word to leave, deserved the compensation of £25. We 
therefore made this payment to the ninety-nine men who still remained on the 
property, so that the amount involved was only £2,475. Against this expenditure, 
which I am sure will racet with the fullest approval of Shareholders, we have, as | 
have said before, the fact that the men continued working at least a fortnight 
longer than would otherwise have been the case, and we have also created a 
feeling of satisfaction amongst the men on account of this generous treatment, 
which I do not think will be easily forgotten. I have also to inform you that the 
gold which was to have been shipped this month, to the value of about £20,250, 
has been detained by the Transvaal Government. In view of the fact that the 
Gold Mining Companies have very little funds in Johannesburg, we have made 
earnest appeals to the Transvaal Government at least to giveus advances against the 
gold which they have taken. We have received assurances from the Minister of 
Mines that an advance will be made. but we fear that if it is not made very promptly, 
not only will it be impossible to meet the trade accounts of the townspeople, who 
are for the most part in urgent need of their money, but also that the few 
Companies who are still to some extent maintaining their staff and organisation 
will be thrown into complete disorder. Finally I have to inform you that 
every precaution has been taken to ensure the safety of the mine and the 
surface plant, in case a long stoppage should be caused by the outbreak of war. 
The pumps are to-day still being worked in order to keep the mine dry, but owing 
to the Government's Proclamation issued yesterday, ordering practically all English- 
men to leave the country within eight days, and to the fact that about 85 per cent. 
of the men employed onthe mines are British, it will probably be impossible to run 
the pumps very long. On the whole, however, not very much damage is expected 
to be caused by the mines being flooded, and the main point is to protect the surface 
plant, so that when the horizon is clear once more, which we all hope will be soon, 
we can re-start work with as little delay and as little expenditure as possible. In 
order to guard the properties, a special police force, consisting of about 400 non- 
British Uitlanders, has been formed with the sanction of the Government, and these 
men will patrol the mines between Randfontein on the west and Modderfontein on 
the east, both day and night. Having now taken every possible precaution, we can 
only hope that this period of suspense and anxiety will soon pass away, and that a 
friendly and lasting settlement will take place between the peoples in South Africa. 

“TI now beg to move that the Directors’ Fourth Annual Report and Accounts be 
received and adopted.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. G. de Ferriéres, and carried. 

Drrectors.—Theretiring Directors, Messrs. A. T, Schmidt and H. A. Rogers, 
were re-elected. 

Avupitors.—The retiring Auditors, Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N. Webb, wer 
re-elected, and their remuneration for the past year fixed at 100 sp guineas each, 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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WHEN 


WEARY WITH WAR WORRY 


TURN TO INTERESTING NOVELS FOR RECREATION AND ; 
RELIEF, AND SELECT THEM FROM 


GREENING & CO.’S LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HYPOCRITE.” 


MISS MALEVOLENT, Study of Modern Life in 


** You don’t get far into this novel—about a couple of pages—before the epigrams 
begin exploding, and the repartee detonating, and the subtle terse and quart of wit 
with wit fuffuffing, like so many squibs and crackers on the Queen's Birthday ; and 
this coruscation is kept up in a way to make your hair curl until the end of the 
story....The author has abundant literary aptitudes, exemplified over and over 
again by the pages of this clever book.” — Scotsman. 

“* Itsis decidedly clever.. An improvement on ‘ The Hypocrite.’ There is real 
power shown in the drawing of Kitty Nugent.” —S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 

“ The jm novel-reading public, which found ‘ The Hypocrite’ to its taste, will 
not be disappointed in the author's latest effort. The writer has a knack of 
character-presentment which means that his people live; he has the dramatic 
instinct ; he is at times on the verge of real wit; he knows certain phases of 
literary and artistic life well ; and his story is original enough to hold the iaterest 
throughout.” —Saturday Review. 


“A REALLY GREAT WORK.” 


AN OBSCURE APOSTLE. om Polish 


of Madame Orzeszko (the Georges 
Sand of Poland). Cloth gilt, 6s. 


“It is a good story. Dramatic, poetic and pathetic.”"—British Weekly. 

‘It is a really great work, a powerful and realistic presentation of the currents 
which have been for generations struggling for mastery among the Jewish people. 
It reminds one very much of Mr. Zangwill's best work, only it is stronger in its con- 
sistency of manner and purpose.” —Morning Leader. 

“An absorbing and delightful story, and we are sure it will be read with ihe 
greatest pleasure by those who can best appreciate the merits of the finer kinds of 


fiction."—Saturday Review. 
An Interesting Story. By Marie M. SapDLetr, 


SUCH Is THE LAW. Author of “ An Uncanny Girl,” &c. Cloth, 


** A very entertaining novel.”—Vanity Fair. 

“ An undoubtedly clever novel, told in vigorous language.” —Sua. 

“* So full of incident is ‘Such is the Law’ that we are unable to do more than 
touch the fringe of the plot, and must leave to the reader the task of watching the 
development of the new romance, which produces an aftermath» of happiness for 


Lavender, and brings a thoroughly interesting story to a satisfactory close.” 
St. James's Budget. 


A Dramatic Tale. 


A CRY IN THE NICHT, 
Darkness,” ‘‘ Death and the Woman,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Before the close of the first chapter the author has got such a grip of you that 
you must read right through to the end of the book.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 


in 
THE 


By ARNOLD Gots- 
f ‘* Hands in the 


TRACEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST. 


A Story by W. Lurner Loncsrarr, Author of ‘‘ Weeds and Flowers,” &c. 

Art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Longstaff evidently believes that the novel readers of to-day are wishing 
for very highly-spiced literature. This last book of his is certainly very clever, 


and displays absolute unconcern for the feelings of Mrs. Grundy.” 
Manchester Courier. 


“ This story strikes the fresh note of having been lived, experienced, and does 
not come to one as a stale invention. There is human nature in it, and passion, 
and tragedy. We shouldsay read the book by all means.”—Literature. 

A Story of Religion 


THE SHADOW ON THE MANSE. 


Rake Brown, Author of “ Kissing Cup's Race,” “* The Resurrec- 
tion of His Grace,” &c. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

** An excellent novel in every way.” —Pudlic Opinion. 

** An interesting story well told."—Bookman. 

“ A touching story and a clever one.”—IWekly Sun. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS.” 
iN MONTE CARLO A New Novel. By Henryk SIENKIEWICZ, 
© Author of ‘* Quo Vadis,” “* Fire and Sword,” 
&c. Translated from the original Polish by C. S. de Soissons. With anew 
Portrait of the Author. Second Edition now ready. Art cloth, 2s. 6d. 


a 


BOYCOTTED BUT CLEVER. 


SHAMS ! A Brilliant Society Novel. By *****®*9 Fourth Edition 
now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“‘A pungent, cleverly written, and altogether out of the common rut Society 


novel. The author unsparingly exposes the ‘little ways’ of smart people... 
Every sane reader will wish the author success in his efforts to e - the 
hollowness and rottenness of ‘ aristocratic, virtuous London.’”—Christian World. 


.‘ Something wrong-headed, sensual, and Corellian is anticipated, nor is one 
disappointed......Bound to command the public.” — The Outlook. 

‘*A remarkable satire upon modern zstheticism has been written by a well-known 
novelist, who preserves a strict anonymity, under the title ‘ Shams.’ “The characters 
bear a remarkable resemblance to certain notorious personages in contemporary 
Society.” —7 0-Day. 


FROM REAL LIFE. 
A MAN ADRIFT. Being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. By BART 
Kennepy, Author of “Darab’s Wine Cup,” 
“The Wandering Romanoff,” &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the 
world. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“To any jaded person in search of a sharp tonic I confidently recommend ‘ A. 
Man Adrift.’”—Mr. A. B. WALKLEy in the Morning Leader. 

“‘Vivid and strong, touched with that picturesque, vi us fancy with which 
intellect illuminates and interprets the life of ann Kennedy has talent 
of a-strong order. He shows it clearly in this latest book, in the strength with: 
which he puts these scenes before us, in his power of conveying his impressions, and. 
his picturesque point of view. No one can read this tramp's reminiscences without 
adding to his knowledge of human nature and to his comprehension of a somewhat 
unknown walk of life.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“This is the book of a strong man. It has vigour, originality, and power, and 
comes as a refreshing change after the maudlin sentimentality of most modern 
stories.” —County Gentleman. 


MORA One Woman's History. A Novel by T. W. Speicut, Author 
* of ‘* The Mystery of Heron Dyke,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s, 

“ One may run through the story of ‘ Mora’ with considerable enjoyment of the 
brisk development of an amusing little drama........It is clever in contrivance, and 
lively and entertaining.”—Scotsman. 

“ The story is pl ig and whol Its general character is that of a comedy 
with occasional lapses into the realm of drama......... ‘Mora’ is quite light litera~ 
ture, with some amusing scenes, and a general prevalence of good temper.” 


Atheneum. 
ASHES TELL NO TALES. Py 


Gods,” ‘‘ The Gates of Temptation,” “‘ Wife or Slave,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of insight into 
character and skill in plot construction of no mean order. The story has a thrilling 
interest, and is dramatically told.” —North Star. 
A Powerful Tale. By HerserT 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. Apvams. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘A powerful, stirring tale of the present day. From start to finish it is interesting, 
especially to lady readers.” —Sun. 
“* The writing is good, and many of the remarks are smart and pungent while free- 
from any straining after cleverness.”"—Literary World. 
Chief of 


MY LADY RUBY, JOHN BASILEON 


Two Stories by G. F. Monxsuoop, Author of “‘ Rudyard Kipling : the Man- 

and His Work,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“**My Lady Ruby’ is charming, and as witty as she is charming......‘ Johm 
3asileon’ evinces imagination and subtlety of a highly vivid and intense quality. 
The note of the book is modern, but of a modernity far removed from that of the 
term understood by the French Symbolists and the English Degenerates. Messrs. 
Greening & Co. are to be congratulated on a publication which is likely to arouse 
considerable attention in those literary circles from which approbation is praise 

indeed.” —Monitor. 


A Tale of Marvellous Adventures in Central 


A SON OF AFRICA. Africa. By Anna, COMTESSE DE BREMONT,,. 
Author of ‘‘ The Gentleman Digger,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


“Written with unmistakable power.” —Morning Post. 


** A strange and weird story is ‘ A Son of Africa,’ the latest from the pen of Anna,. 
de B , author of ‘ The Gentleman Digger.’- From the writer of that. 


** It is distinctly amusing, and the portrait of the seductive ad is p 
with admirable skill.” —S/eaker. 

“ An undeniably clever sketch of the unworthy love affairs of a vitiated man and 
woman. The author's power is made manifest by the truth and actuality of the 
chief personalities......A realistic recital of a Monte Carlo love story."—Daily 


Telegraph. 


A COMEDY OF TEMPTATION: Cours 


Author of “‘The Pottle Papers.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ This is a very pleasant, entertaining story, written in an easy, unaffected style, 
and ful! of a pleasant, unforced humour.” —Xeview of the Week. 
“« The story is clever, brisk,-and amusing, and it is thoroughly healthy. It is well 
adapted for a large class of readers in these days whom it is desirable to supply with 
healthy literature.” —Scotsman. 


story we expect and get vivid word-pictures and local colouring. The descriptions 
of scenery and incident are wonderfully striking and :mpressive ..... Such is the story 
of‘ A Son of Africa’ in brief outline. ~The filling in is sometimes lurid, but always. 


forceful. It is written with power and grip."—St. ¥ames’s Gazette. 
A Tale of To-day. By Mrs. ALEc 


THE WEIRD WEL Author of “‘ The Evolution of Daphne,” “ 


Runs My Dream,” &c. Art cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Carefully constructed, and written with skill, which makes it always agreeable: 
to read.” —Scotsman. 

“ An interesting, brightly-written story.” —Ziterary World. 


“* Very powerfully written. Will be read with breathless interest.” : 
Weekly Times.. 
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